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Here’s 
one war that's 
really humane 


oo war knows no truce—no armi- 
stice. It is the war against man’s 
deadliest enemies—GERMS. 


Among the good soldiers in this fight 
for human life are the bacteriologists 
of the Lehn & Fink laboratories. 


These men spend their lives working 
with such dangerous germs as those of 
typhoid, cholera, leprosy, pneumonia— 
and the commoner species of bacteria 
that are a potential threat to all of us. 

Millions of these germ “‘guinea pigs’’ 
are propagated in order to test the 
potency of ‘‘Lysol’’—to make sure that 
its germ killing efficiency will not fail 
when you need its protection in your 
home. There is nothing unusual about 
this. It is just another example of the 
vigilant care that safeguards the in- 
tegrity of every bottle of ‘‘Lysol’’. 

Visit the Lehn & Fink plant in Bloom- 
field, New Jersey, and see for yourself the 
infinite pains taken to make sure that when 
you purchase ‘‘Lysol” you are getting the 
finest disinfectant for your money. You 
pay nothing extra for this protection. 


Write to Lehn & Fink Products Corp., Dept. 
P.S.J.-410, Bloomfield, N. J., for free book 
on household and personal uses of “Lysol”. 





Disinfectant 





BEG Us PATOFE. 


Copyright 1940 by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 


Made by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
Makers of Pebeco Tooth Paste 
Pebeco Tooth Powder 
Hinds Honey and Almond Cream 
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Tressler 1940 Better Than Ever! 


ENGLISH 1n 


ACTION SERIES 





An integrated program with a definite plan of development 
that assures the pupil a well-rounded, practical training in the 
written and spoken English that will be most useful in his school 
and adult life. Brought thoroughly up to date to conform to the 
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latest approved practices in language teaching. 





GRADES III-VIII—Three and six-book editions 
BARDWELL, FALK, TRESSLER and SHELMADINE 


ENGLISH IN ACTION 








HIGH SCHOOL GRADES—Two and four-book editions 
TRESSLER 


ENGLISH IN ACTION 
THIRD EDITION 
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Central Pennsylvania Business College 
323 Market Street 
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Illustrated Entertainment 


Pennsylvania Wild Life 


In Color 
by BOB FORD 


Motion pictures of animals, birds, 
reptiles, insects, Indians, and farm life 
of our state. 
Educational entertainment for ele- 
mentaries, high schools and adults. 
Limited services to Offer, write or 
Phone your requirements and expect 
the best you have ever seen or no 
charge. 
130 W. 9th Ave., 


HOMESTEAD, PA. 

















CUT EXPENSE! 
TEN DUPLICATING MAPS FOR ONLY 29c 


Make your own outline maps from these 
ten clear, accurate master copies. Mays in- 


clude: N. A., Europe, S. A., U. S., Africa. 
N.. E.. Sts., N. C. 


| Sts. and World 


Western Sts., Southern Sts., 
GEOGRAPHY WORK BOOK COMPANY | 
P. O. Box 14 Fresno, California 





Many a tree is found in the wood 

And every tree for its use is good: 

Some for the strength of the gnarled root, 

Some for the sweetness of flower or fruit; 

Some for shelter against the storm, 

And some to keep the hearthstone warm. 
—Henry Van Dyke, Salute to the Trees 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 





When You Change Your 
Address 


Whenever you change your residence ad- 
dress notify the PSEA office, 400 North 
Third Street, Harrisburg, Pa., at once. 
Otherwise you fail to receive the JOURNAL 
and the Association is caused unnecessary 
expense. 














“Our Government” 
Film Strip 


FILM strip on the subject, “Our 

Government,” has been produced 
for distribution in public and_ private 
schools by Pictorial Events, an educa- 
tional organization formed in New York 
City. The strip, comprising a unit of 
54 pictures, gives an extraordinary fact- 
ual and documentary picture story of 
each step in the operation of our govern- 
ment. In it can be seen the ceremony 
of the presidential inauguration; the 
members of the Cabinet at their respec- 
tive posts; the function of the primary 
ballot; the meaning of the Electoral Col- 
lege. Address Pictorial Events at Chanin 
Building, 122 East 42nd Street, New 
York City. 
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ERHAPS no new teacher stepping out of training school 

to her work in teaching encounters a more challenging 
situation than the rural teacher. She has done practice teach- 
ing under ideal conditions, with selected pupils, and never 
with more than one grade or with more than one or two 
subjects. Her schoolroom is cleaned by a janitor, warmed 
and ventilated with the most modern heating system. She 
has been accustomed to supervision of the most careful kind, 
with practically every annoying situation eliminated. Around 
her are congenial people, doing the same things as she is. 
She has no community to please and no responsibility for 
the accomplishment of a real year’s work, with all that that 
entails. Her training lacks entirely the preparation for teach- 
ing in a rural school.! Figures compiled by The National 
Bureau of Education show that “only one-tenth of one per 
cent report attendance at institutions of learning making a 
specialty of preparing rural teachers.” ° 
Experience Brings Its Surprises 

Yet when a new teacher is assigned to a rural school, she 
finds conditions totally different from those of the training 
school. Her pupils often range in age from five to fifteen 
years. Often the school is large and the older children are 
unruly. Most rural schools have all eight grades and it takes 
a veritable Solomon to complete the day’s work to the satis- 
faction of everyone concerned. The fire must be kept in an 
old-fashioned stove so that the temperature does not go below 
68° or above 70°, and the ventilation can be regulated only 
by opening the windows. The room must be swept and 
dusted most of the time by the teacher, as the children, even 
though they are willing to help, are anxious to get out to 
play. The grounds must be kept neat and orderly and the 
play supervised so that the children learn to play together, 
and that they play with the spirit of “give and take.” 

Often the rural teacher is isolated from other teachers and 
sees them only at institutes or at a few teachers’ meetings 
during the year. She has no opportunity to compare her 
work with that of the other teachers doing the same type of 
work, She has very little supervision and for the most part, 
she is “on her own.” With no preparation for what is to 
come, she must make her own program, make her building 
attractive, organize her pupils, be mother, nurse, arbitrator, 
housekeeper, and general manager, besides being the teacher. 
She is responsible for those children every minute of the day, 
from about eight o’clock in the morning until three-thirty 
or four o'clock in the afternoon. There are shoes to tie, rub- 
bers to be put on, sweaters to be turned right-side out and 
pulled down over little heads and arms, coats to be buttoned 
up, and caps tucked down over their ears before the little 
ones begin the long, cold trip home. 

Sincerity All-Important Quality 

The solution for all of these problems calls for qualities 
which the teacher must have if she is to be successful. She 
must be fair in her judgments and sincere in her liking for 
people.* Sincerity with kindness is probably the most im- 
portant of all the qualities she must possess. If the child sees 
that his teacher is kind, and that she means what she says, 
he accepts her decisions without question. A love for people 
in general, and for their children, is the foundation of all 
good teaching. Without appreciating the value of each child 
to his parents, no teacher can ever hope to make a real suc- 
cess of teaching. She must be able to meet people with a 
dignity of bearing and with sincere good feeling, and with 


an absence of flattery. Her personal appearance must be neat, 


age Waiunein Foght, The Rural Teacher and His Work, p. 3. 
“Ibid. p. 4. 

8 William Chandler Bagley, School Discipline, p. 34. 
‘William Chandler Bagley, School Discipline, p. 33. 


In Behalf of the Rural Teacher 


Louise La Rue Williams, Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 


but not extreme in either modern or old-fashioned ways. She 
must be reserved, but not too much so, enthusiastic about her 
work, and optimistic as to the success of the coming year. 
Here again sincerity will commend her to the people. Bagley 
says that if a teacher does not possess all of these qualities, 
she can take inventory of herself and cultivate the ones she 
lacks.* 

Scholarship is also vitally important. If the pupils find 
that the new teacher does not know the subject matter, they 
lose respect immediately. She need not know all of the 
answers. A quiet reply of “I don’t know. We will look that 
up,” inspires a feeling of comradeship, sincerity, and interest 
which helps to bring the teacher and her pupils more closely 
together. 

The rural teacher meets almost unsurmountable difficulties. 
And is she highly paid? She has spent the same amount 
of money and time in her preparation for teaching as the 
city teacher, but her salary is the lowest on the scale. And 
what city teacher does as much in a day as she does? 
Her living conditions are often unsatisfactory, but she must 
endure them or look for a better-paying school. This last 
sets up a vicious circle. The school which changes teachers 
most often has the largest number of disciplinary problems, 
and these problems drive out the next new teacher. 


The Reward of the Rural Teacher 

But after she has acquired experience and has attained 
success, her reward is great. She has the respect of the par- 
ents and the love of her pupils. She has those pupils most 
of their waking hours, and what rural teacher has not 
memories of little ones who have stolen into her heart? The 
sentiment attached to “The Little Red Schoolhouse” is cer- 
tainly justified, for there is much to make both teachers and 
pupils remember it tenderly. 

But in these times teachers need money to live on a high 
professional standard, and to buy the necessities, comforts, 
and, certainly, some of the luxuries of modern American 
life. Who is going to blame teachers for leaving poorly-paid 

(Turn to page 62) 


@ Harold M. Lambert 
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Pittsburgh Public School Survey 


Hamilton Lyon, Secretary Western Division, Public Education and 
Child Labor Association of Pennsylvania 


T should indeed be gratifying to the citizens of Pitts- 

burgh that Superintendent Ben G. Graham recognized the 
responsibility due to taxpayers for wise expenditure of their 
funds and requested an accounting by unbiased educational 
experts. The critical financial situation which the public 
schools have faced for several years throughout Pennsylvania 
has caused the uninformed taxpayer to wonder whether he 
were getting his money’s worth. Dr. Graham suggested that 
. George P. Strayer of Teachers College, Columbia, the dean 
of all authorities in school administration, answer that ques- 
tion. Dr. Strayer formed a committee of experts from Teach- 
ers College as technical assistants in a complete survey of the 
Pittsburgh Public Schools. 

The Survey Committee submitted a report of their inten- 
sive investigations to the Pittsburgh Board of Education on 
May 22, and since that time Dr. Strayer and his associates 
have summarized their findings for various teacher and civic 
groups in that city. The report is not yet available and be- 
cause of its voluminous character it will not be in print until 
early in the fall. From the report given the Board of Edu- 
cation and the civic organizations, however, certain impor- 
tant, definite conclusions can be drawn. 


Administration of Schools Essentially Sound 


(1) The Committee found that the administration of the 
schools by the appointive Board of Education of the City 
of Pittsburgh had been thorough, their entire administration 
essentially sound and that the taxpayers of the City of Pitts- 
burgh had received a service superior to that rendered in any 
other of the many cities which they have surveyed. They 
recommended one very important change in the matter of 
school administration, however. It is their opinion that the 
school administration should be under the direct guidance of 
the Superintendent of Schools. In their opinion it is not pos- 
sible to separate the management of the physical properties 
of the schools from the direction of educational administra- 
tion. 


Smaller Class Size Necessary 


(2) They were highly critical of some of the educational 
policies and programs of the Pittsburgh schools. They found 
that the character education program was impractical and 
stated that they do not believe that it is possible to teach 
character by a lesson plan. They also found that because the 
children were required to carry too many subjects, the time 
allotted for the daily classroom period was insufficient. They 
suggested fewer subjects, longer periods, and fewer periods 
in the day. They also found that the average teacher-pupil 
load was too great. 


More Effective Guidance Needed 


(3) They also found that the teacher-pupil load was too 
heavy for effective guidance work, that the students de- 
pended more upon parents, relatives, and friends than they 
did upon the teachers for guidance. They also were critical 
of the platoon system in the schools of Pittsburgh, advising 
that it was essential that children in the lower grades be 
permitted to remain under the guidance of one individual or 
two at the most during the major portion of the school day. 


Post High School Vocational Education 


(4) They also recommended more adequate opportunities 
for handicapped pupils and for exceptional students. They 
recommend additional opportunities in occupational educa- 
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tion, suggesting a technical trade school and a_ business 
institute on the thirteenth and fourteenth year level. They 
praised very highly the vocational high schools already in 
operation. They recommend additional kindergarten facilities, 
more adult education, and that the same standards be applied 
to the personnel among the teachers of the adult education 
classes as are applied to the teachers of the day classes. 

(5) In spite of the progressive building program of the 
Board of Education to bring the school buildings to present- 
day standards, there are still in the City of Pittsburgh many 
inferior buildings and some rated as poor. 


Savings in Operation and Maintenance Possible 


(6) A suggestion for saving in the maintenance depart- 
ment pointed out that many skilled workmen could be put 
on an annual salary basis instead of the present hourly wage 
rate and that standards could then be raised to those com- 
mensurate with the teaching force. 

(7) They found that the schools might save considerable 
money in the cost of operation by retiring teachers at the 
age of sixty-five years. 


A Critical Financial Situation in 1941 


(8) Finally, the Committee found that the schools of the 
City of Pittsburgh in the face of a falling real estate market 
and a statutory reduction in millage for 1941, are confronted 
with a critical financial problem. Unless revenues are in- 
creased, the Board of Education will have a half million 
dollar deficit in 1941 and a million dollar deficit in 1942. 
They pointed out that the city must do one of two things, 
either secure legislative authority to increase the millage in 
the City of Pittsburgh or secure an increase in the amount 
of State aid for schools. They also pointed out that 24.4% 
of the real estate property in Pittsburgh is tax exempt and 
that of this tax exempt property, $38,279,000’s worth belongs 
to public utilities. The survey committee studied Pittsburgh’s 
ability to support public education and made comparisons 
with fifteen other cities of comparable size in the eastern 
part of the United States. It was found that Pittsburgh 
ranked second in income tax returns and fifth in assessed 
valuation of real estate, thereby indicating substantial ability 
to support public education, while at the same time, public 
school education costs Pittsburgh only an average amount per 
pupil as compared with fifteen other cities. 


Citizens Want Good Schools 


Perhaps one of the most important findings of the Com- 
mittee is the result of a poll taken by the Columbia Univer- 
sity Institute of Public Opinion in which 1500 people in 
Pittsburgh were questioned. They overwhelmingly endorsed 
the job now being done by the Pittsburgh schools. ‘They 
endorsed the maintenance of night schools and a substantia! 
majority favored expansion of educational opportunities to 
permit all qualified pupils regardless of financial status to 
go beyond high school. Fifty-four per cent of those express- 
ing an opinion favored raising taxes rather than cutting 
school services and the majority were of the opinion that the 
local school board, rather than the State Legislature, should 
have the power to decide the amount of taxation to be im- 
posed. 

The report in general is highly complimentary to the 
administration of Pittsburgh schools over the past twenty 
years, and charts a course of steady improvement for the 
next decade. 
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Educating Young America 


Evelyn Wynn Brehm, Hatboro, Pennsylvania 


At PRECISELY seven-forty-five in the morning I close 
my front door firmly behind me. I emerge armed with 
ideas, theories of teaching, and yesterday’s corrected papers. 
I go forth to educate young America. 

On the first of these mornings, three years ago, when I 
also closed a hypothetical door on my collegiate days, I thought 
that I knew a great deal more than I think I know now. 
Had I not received A in my “Education” courses at school? 
Had I not answered all the questions of the examinations 
with perspicacity? Oh yes, more than that; had I not taken 
the juniors of the training school through the classic pages of 
Macbeth, painting dear Mr. Shakespeare’s villain as a 
modern trunk murderer? I shudder to think how the ghost 
of the Bard of Avon must have clanged his shackles in 
despair at the atrocities committed in his name! But the foot- 
ball boys had loved it! With one accord they had voted me 
a “wow” of a teacher. That one recommendation, no doubt, 
was responsible for my reassuring grade. 

Relying upon the theories taught me by the modern edu- 
cators, I gaily breezed into my room on that first morning. 
What a challenge, I thought, as I opened the door—these 
eager youngsters looking to me for leadership. Under the 
tutelage of a red-headed little fellow with a turned-up nose, 
two of the more brawny members were rolling over and 
over at the front of the room. Really, the struggle was like 
a first-class wrestling match with the exception that the latter 
has some rules. The feminine side of the audience was 
perched precariously on the desks emitting screams that 
could come only from the lungs of adolescents. These— 
these heathen were mine for the next ten months! 

The ten months that followed taught me vastly more than 
I had absorbed in all of my college classrooms. I was in a 
laboratory with no text or teacher—just thirty-six different 
kinds of chemicals that reacted each in its own way. If they 
were used unwisely, they caused serious explosions. My ex- 
perimentation proved conclusively one thing—that all chil- 
dren are mischievous, ill, or wanting something that is in 
one’s power to grant. Yet there is something that is inde- 
finably noble in them, that something which, as it grows, 
will make men and women who will answer the needs of 
tomorrow. 

Today, when the excess energy of the combined group is 
on the verge of an outburst, we go on a picnic. They shriek 
through the woods, giving off enough kinetic energy to turn 
the world’s turbines for a day. One fat boy invariably spills 
mustard on his shirt; when the other boys run away from 
him because of the culinary perfume, he comes to walk with 
me. The nervous, giggling girls always furnish excitement 
too. One of the more gangling variety manages to fall into 
the water nearby. A real ceremony follows. All of the wet 
clothing that can be removed discreetly is hung over the 
fire, and the victim wraps herself in an old, voluminous 
sweater that I take along for such emergencies. 

There is another ceremony that always accompanies these 
outdoor suppers, that of building the fire. The Boy Scouts 
and the Girl Scouts rub sticks until the skin on their fingers 
is as rare as the patiently waiting hamburgers. Finally, some 
one surreptitiously produces a match, lights the fire and quickly 
burns it. Only the big negro can work the trick of fire by 
friction. He and most of the children believe that his ability 
is due to his rabbit’s foot. 

The rabbit’s foot hasn’t always protected him, however; it 
can’t ward off the teasing that he must undergo. I’m afraid 
that his suffering is all my fault. On the first day of school, 
I had each pupil write his name on a paper. When I collected 


we 


MN 


these, I proceeded to call the Jeans, Dorothys, Donalds, and 
Warrens. Suddenly I stopped! There was one, A-n-c-l-e 
Gray. Now I knew that u-n-cl-e spelled uncle; feebly | 
called his Ankle. The tumult that broke forth was like that 
at the zoo when the keeper arrives with the rations for the 
day. 

Every class has its particular problem children. Each 
teacher says, in self-defense, that the class would be perfect 
if so-and-so were not in it. I had such a problem, the son 
of the president of the school board. One day I was strug- 
gling to teach the principles of a correct business letter. Bill, 
who hated me, first of all because I was a woman, and more, 
because I taught English, was not following the discussion; he 
was brazenly writing with more interest than he had evinced 
all year. Unobtrusively I took the paper from him as | 
passed his desk. The disconcerting color of his face made 
me curious as to its contents. When the youngsters had gone 
that afternoon, I found the paper and unfolded it. There 
was a perfectly constructed business letter form addressed to 
me, but the body consisted of a single line, “You may go to hell 
with my compliments.” 

What should I do? I had punished him until I could get 
nothing from him. Then some guardian angel sent a fleet- 
ing inspiration. The next morning when he came through 
the hall, I called him to me. He drew up his shoulders and 
slouched over my desk in the pose of the about-to-be lectured. 

“Bill,” I said, “the next time you spell Hell, please use a 
capital H.” 

It is hard to believe, but Bill earned a B in English that 
year, and capitalization became a most amusing subject among 
the boys of that class. I needed no further motivation. 


Motivation is the teacher’s eternal problem. How can I 
teach Donald the parts of speech when he is determined to 
be baseball captain and is intent on getting his propaganda 
machine into operation? Just what methods shall I use to 
teach John that a boy should walk—not run—down the hall 
when he is going to gym class, a place where he doesn’t have 
to sit still. It is the striving for the perfect and never attain- 
ing that goal which discourages a teacher. It is the ceaseless 
flow of new problems with old pupils and old problems with 
new ones. 


There are times, however, when a teacher ceases to struggle, 
when for some reason known only to the Creator of these 
strange and wonderful organisms, the class spontaneously 
meets her enthusiasm and enjoys with her the sheer delight 
of the experiences of others. At a time when the Man With- 
out a Country asks to hear of his dear United States before 
he dies an outcast, or when Bois-Guilbert lays his life at the 
feet of Rebecca, the beautiful Jewess—at such times I watch 
their faces and their young eyes; I am glad that I can be 
the medium of this vicarious adventure. There are times 
when John does walk down the hall and Donald suddenly 
recognizes verbs with no apparent effort. Such occasions in 
themselves are rewards enough. 

And in those rare, intimate moments when some one of 
them comes to tell his teacher of some ideal, of some award, 
or of some problem, I feel very proud. In my heart I hope 
that some day I may send a son or daughter to a teacher who 
knows the real thrill of teaching children—not school. 





A good measure of secondary-school success is the kind of 
education which graduates plan for themselves after leaving 


school—The School Executive. 








AKING pictures of wildlife was at first but a hobby. 

Then as the hobby became more fascinating and thrilling, 
it required so much time that it gradually became my life- 
work. Previous to specializing in Pennsylvania pictures, I 
traveled over 50,000 miles in more than 4o states and prov- 
inces in the United States, Canada, and Mexico, trailing, 
stalking, studying, and filming various species of birds, 
animals, and reptiles. The natives of these remote places, 
whether Indians, cowboys, or plain woodsmen, have also 
afforded exceedingly interesting subjects. 

It is a regretable fact that the coming generation is so 
unfamiliar with the habits, actions, and peculiarities of our 
birds and animals. Their fathers and forefathers, no doubt, 
had first-hand information, since it was possible for them to 
see such wildlife in the forests, fields, and trees. Knowledge 
of wildlife in the earlier days was a sort of folklore, handed 
down from generation to genera- 
tion. Today our young people 
have little opportunity to learn 
what actually takes place in the 
forests. But wildlife is a precious 
natural resource, and for future 
conservation there is no_ better 
means of exciting and securing 
action than by educating not only 
school children but also the gen- 
eral public by means of actual, 
moving, realistic, and authentic 
pictures. It has been said that one 
picture is worth a hundred words. 
If that is true, then a half hour of 
moving pictures might be worth 
a whole textbook. My primary 
reason in specializing in moving pictures of outdoor subjects 
was to secure a permanent record of the different species of 
wildlife for educational purposes. 


The Deer Takes His Own Picture 

Securing good pictures of wild animals is exceedingly diff- 
cult. After an examination of the possibilities at different 
localities, sometimes it seems advisable to attempt an auto- 
matic trap and flash picture of a deer browsing, or to stretch 
a string across an animal path where signs could be detected 
that a wild cat was making regular visits. At other times 
one might wish to attempt to secure a pictorial record on color 
film of a pair of young eaglets on their nest. Very often 
these subjects are photographed at night as weil as during 
the day. Whatever the object has been, the experience usually 
offers great pleasure, although intermixed with numerous 
thrills and hardships. 

In taking moving pictures it is best to adhere to a planned 
program or scenario. First a subject is selected, such as the 
deer family. (This has been completed, and required over 
one year of patient traveling here and there throughout the 
State.) At some locations, blinds had to be erected for the 
purpose of concealing the photographer’s presence. At other 
places it was necessary to use some ingenuity by stalking the 
deer in broad daylight. The pictures are well worth the 
trouble and expense for they not only show the deer in their 
wild state, eating, running, and resting, but also the deer as 
they grow from baby fawns to lordly bucks; even the manner 
in which the antlers grow from mere knobs to princely 
spreads. Those that have seen these pictures have witnessed 
the life story of a deer in a short time, and will probably 
never forget it. 


Photographing Pennsylvania Wildlife 


Robert B. Ford, Wildlife Photographer, Homestead 












Many Life Stories Recorded 

There are innumerable wildlife subjects, such as the bear, 
the coon, the rabbit, the beaver, the hawk, the eagle, and many 
kinds of fish, whose life stories are being recorded by moving 
pictures. A large number of such pictures has been com- 
pleted, however a few lack a single phase. Sometimes a pred- 
atory animal or bird of prey finds and devours the subject 
before the series is complete. As an illustration I have at the 
present time the color scenes necessary for the red-tailed hawk 
except for the mother feeding her young, but I will have to 
wait until next year to finish this story on the screen. 

Taking wildlife pictures is not easy work, nor can such 
scenes be taken on pleasure trips. One must be alert winter, 
summer, spring, and fall. The equipment must be kept in 
condition, and ready to load in the car or trailer. A portable 
gasoline engine to power the electric light plant, reflectors, 
and many hundred feet of wire 
cable are often needed for both 
day and night motion pictures in 
the bad weather seasons. Other 
necessary equipment might in- 
clude a portable blind, heaters, 
high top boots, special tree climb- 
ers, an adjustable aquarium, 
cameras, film, distance gauges, a 
light meter, a light temperature 
meter, and countless other equip- 
ment, including the automatic 
devices to operate the five still 
cameras, as well as the moving 
picture camera when the animal 
touches the string either day or 
night, regardless of rain or shine. 
Thanks to the elements, all of this is seldom taken on one 
trip except when on an extended expedition. 


Color Photography Difficult 


Color pictures are much more difficult to obtain in Penn- 
sylvania than in the southwestern states and Mexico. Approxi- 
mately only 25% of our daylight hours are satisfactory for 
good color. Many of my new 1940-41 animal and bird scenes 
were taken with artificial light using powerful 1,000 watt 
spotlights for some day scenes when the summer light lacked 
sufficient violet rays. 

With a full load of camera equipment I sometimes drive 
all night in freezing weather back into the mountains to take 
a picture of a bear with her very small cubs in their den. 
Then just as I ami about to attempt a close up flash snap- 
shot, there is an irritated growl from the mother bear, as she 
charges. In that case, discretion is the better part of valor, 
and saving your hide instead of getting the picture is your 
sole desire. The next attempt from farther back with the 
telephoto lens may be successful for the moving pictures of 
the mother bear with her cubs coming out of their den. 


Educational Value of Pictures 


During my 3,000 mile jaunt over Pennsylvania roads in 
quest of bears, two mother bears have sprung at me. But as 
a horse trainer knows his horses, holding your ground against 
a wild animal just requires confidence. 

Wildlife color photography as an educational enterprise 
is quite new but the value of it is obvious. When audiences 
are given the opportunity to transpose themselves from their 
workaday world right out into great open spaces and actually 
feel themselves at home among the birds and animals, they 
are held spellbound. 
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Financing Public Education in Pennsylvania 


Questions and Answers on the Report of the Committee on Survey of School Costs 


FOREWORD 


The 1937 House of Delegates of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association authorized the president to appoint 
a committee of the Association qualified to make a survey 
of school costs, taxation, ability to support education, sources 
of revenue, and equitable distribution of state subsidies in 
Pennsylvania. The sum of $10,000 was appropriated to 
carry forward the study. 

Early in the spring of 1939 printed copies of the survey 
were given wide distribution. Requests for copies of the 
study indicated a State-wide interest in the report and a need 
for a wider distribution of the findings of the committee. 

On October 27, 1939, the Costs Survey Committee voted 
to prepare a simplified statement either in the form of ques- 
tions and answers or a Primer for wider distribution and 
study. 

At the 1939 meeting of the House of Delegates of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association the following resolu- 
tion was adopted: 

“Since the development of adequate educational op- 
portunities for all citizens of the Commonwealth requires 
sufficient revenue, and since the present system of taxation 
has proved inadequate, we recommend that the Associa- 
tion continue its efforts to acquaint the public with the 
findings of the Costs Survey Committee. We further 
recommend that the Committee be continued for an- 
other year and urge the active cooperation of local branches 
and members of the Association in securing the enact- 
ment of the recommendations of the Committee into 
legislation.” 

This material is offered as a contribution by the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association to the cause of creating 
a better understanding of the financial: problems of our 
schools. 

It was prepared by the following Committee members: 

J. Frank Faust, Principal, High School, Chambersburg, 
Chairman 

William L. Connor, Superintendent of Schools, Allentown 

Ira G. Flocken, Chief Accountant and Statistician, Pitts- 
burgh Public Schools, Pittsbargh 

John A. Douglas, School Director, Progress 

Mervin J. Wertman, Superintendent, Lehigh County 
Schools, Allentown 

Paul H. Wueller, Department of Economics, Pennsylvania 
State College, State College 

Charles F. Young, Superintendent of Schools, East Pitts- 
burgh 

Consultant and secretarial service was furnished by: 

H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary, PSEA, Harrisburg 

Preston O. VanNess, Executive Secretary, Pennsylvania 
State School Directors Association, Harrisburg 

Assistance was also given by A. Clair Moser and R. C. 
Webster of Headquarters Staff in the preparation and in- 
terpretation of questions, and by M. Elizabeth Matthews of 
Headquarters Staff in editing. 


Suggested Uses 


This booklet has been put in its present pocket-size form 
in order that it may be conveniently carried and used for 
reference. 

It is hoped that schoolmen and laymen will make wide use 
of this information. The committee suggests that it be used 
for programs, meetings, and group discussions for acquainting 
the public with the financial problems of public education 
in Pennsylvania and the solutions suggested by the Com- 
mittee on Survey of School Costs. 


J. Frank Faust, Chairman. 


School Costs—Chapter I 

1. What does it cost annually to operate our public schools 
in Pennsylvania? 

About $200,000,000 or approximately $100 per pupil. This 
includes current expenses, payments for outstanding debt 
(principal and interest), and capital outlays. (11)* 

2. What is the net enrolment? 

About 2,000,000 pupils (12) 

3. What are some of the factors which have affected school 
costs in recent years? 

a. Shifts in enrolment from elementary to secondary schools 

b. Increased attendance in high schools where classes are 
smaller, with corresponding increased number of teachers 
and more extensive school facilities 

c. Changes in the pupil-teacher ratio 

d. Increased qualifications of teachers 

e. Longer school term 

f. Transportation of pupils (12) 

4. How have shifts in enrolment changed school costs? 

In many districts the seventh and eighth grades have been 
dropped from the elementary schools and have become a 
part of the high schools where a more suitable program of 
study is given to young people 12 to 15 years of age but at 
a cost greater than the cost in the elementary schools. The 
length of the high school term is at least nine months whereas 
the elementary term in many districts is eight months. (12) 

5. How have secondary school enrolments increased in 
recent years? 

From a net enrolment of 264,913 in 1924 to a net enrolment 
of 600,295 in 1936 or 126.6 per cent (12-13) 

6. How much more expensive is instruction on a secondary 
school level than on an elementary level in Pennsylvania? 

About 114 times as much for the State as a whole, but 
running up to 24 times as much in some instances (13) 

7. Does a change in the number of teachers in the high 
schools reflect increased costs? 

Yes. Between 1924 and 1936 the growth in high school at- 
tendance caused the number of teachers in secondary schools, 
where salary schedules are the highest, to increase from 9,370 
to 21,438 or an increase of 128.8 per cent. (14) 

8. Have the qualifications of teachers been increased? 

Yes. In 1924 4 little less than seven thousand teachers and 
supervising officials were employed on the basis of college 
certification, whereas by 1936 this number had grown to 
23,431. This makes about one out of every three a college 
graduate. This improvement was brought about both by 
mandatory requirements and the desire of teachers to improve 
themselves. (15) 

9. Cannot part of the cost of increased secondary education 
be met by increasing the size of classes? 

This has been done. The median number of pupils per 
teacher in secondary schools in the State as a whole increased 
from 20.8 in 1924 to 27.5 in 1936. (16) 

10. Has the length of the school term increased school costs? 

Yes. There has been a constant shift toward longer terms 
in school districts of the fourth class. Records in the De- 
partment of Public Instruction show that the school term was 
increased 11.2 days between the school years ending in 1924 
and 1936. (16) 

11. What are the important items of school costs? 

School costs may be classified in two groups. First are 
those costs having to do with the current expenses of con- 
ducting the schools. So far as the current expenses are con- 
cerned the cost of instruction is by far the largest and most 


*Numbers in parentheses following the answers refer to the page 
of the report used as the basis for the answer. In those instances 
in which no numbers are used the question and answer have been 
included to clarify further the topic under consideration. 
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important item. This item includes costs of teachers’ salaries, 


textbooks, and educational supplies. The next important 
item in the current expenses is the cost relating to the oper- 
ation of school buildings, including the cost of janitors, fuel, 
light, water, telephone, and janitorial supplies. Other current 
expenses are transportation, building maintenance, adminis- 
tration, and general expenses. 

The second group of school costs consists of expenditures 
for debt service and for new sites, buildings, and equipment. 
In addition to borrowing for improvements in recent years 
many districts have found it necessary to borrow for operating 
expenses and have pledged delinquent taxes for loans. The 
debt service cost is so important that considering all costs, 
both current and other costs, it is the second largest item. (26) 

12. What is the cost of instructing one pupil who attends 
school every day for one year? 

$107.21 was the cost in 1936. (26) 

13. What items make up the total cost of $107.21? 

Instruction which includes cost of teachers and educational 
supplies, $58.48; operation and maintenance of school build- 
ings, $10.57; administration and other expenses, $9.98; and 
provision for new school buildings and equipment together 
with debt charges on schools previously obtained, $28.18 


26 

14. How did the depression affect school costs? sii 

Current operating costs were reduced because of a re- 
duction of salaries and the exercise of special economies. Ex- 
penditures for new buildings and equipment, and for build- 
ing repairs and maintenance were greatly reduced. More 
borrowing was resorted to and debt expenses were increased. 

0) 

15. How does the cost per pupil in Pennsylvania ee 
with the cost per pupil in other representative states? 

The cost per pupil in average daily attendance in Pennsyl- 
vania in 1936, exclusive of expenditures for capital outlay 
and debt service, was $79.70. Higher costs existed in Dela- 
ware, $100.38; Illinois, $86.06; Massachusetts, $104.51; New 
Jersey, $108.33; New York, $134.13; Ohio, $82.42; and Wis- 
consin, $80.87. Lower costs obtained in Maryland, $74.77, 
and Michigan, $78.82. (28) 


Chart Showing Costs Per Pupil in Representative 
States For 1936 


New York $134.13 SIRES. oy aT 
NewJesey $1038.33 
Massachusettes $104.5 
Delaware $100.38 
Illinois $86.06 
Ohio $82.42 
Wisconsin $80.87 
Pennsylvania $79.70 
Michigan $78.82 
Maryland $74.77 
Scale: $80 to 1 inch. 


16. What is the cost in an average community of providing 
a full-time teacher for the essential subjects? 

In the elementary school $2000; in the high school ye 
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17. Could not there be a vast saving of funds used in con- 
structing public school buildings? 

New public school buildings, as a rule, are substantial but 
not elaborate. The modern building is not built in a hap- 
hazard manner, but is built to conform with a plan. The 
new buildings must comply with State school laws. Mod- 
ern school buildings must provide more facilities in the way 
of libraries, laboratories, vocational training units, and health 
training units. 

18. Why not cut the overhead operating expenses of the 
schools by organizing larger school district units? 

This is desirable and is being accomplished as fast as con- 
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ditions will permit. Many modern consolidated schools have 
taken the place of smaller schools. 

19. Can school costs be reduced without impairing the 
program? 

Probably no material reduction can be made. Many econo- 
mies have been attempted even in the face of increased need 
and demand for school services. The restrictions thus imposed 
are severely felt in many school districts and public opinion 
is very apt to demand more adequate service for children. 
Earnest efforts are being made to spend all school funds in a 
wise manner. 

20. From what sources do the schools receive revenue for 
their current expenditures? 

In 1936 for the State as a whole, 76.2 per cent of the funds 
necessary to meet current expenditures came from local sources, 
23.4 from the State, and 4/10 of 1% from the Federal Govern- 
ment. (20) 

21. Has the State increased or decreased its total appropria- 
tions for all purposes? 

The total General Fund appropriations of the State increased 
294.7 per cent for the biennium ending in 1937 over the cor- 
responding period ending in 1925. (18) 

22. Did the State increase its appropriations for public 
instruction in the same manner? 

No. The appropriation for public instruction was increased 
only 54.2 per cent and the proportion of the total State General 
Fund appropriations allocated to public instruction declined 
from 52.7 per cent in 1927 to 19.4 per cent in 1937. Relief 
began to receive a considerable part of the State’s funds be- 
ginning with the biennium ending in 1933. (18-19) 

23. Do some states contribute more to the local schools than 
does Pennsylvania? 

Yes. While Pennsylvania was contributing 21.2 per cent 
of public school support in 1935-36, Delaware contributed 
92.3%; Maryland, 23.6%; Michigan, 44.5%; New York 
37.2%; and Ohio, 37.4%. This is shown graphically in 
the following chart: (21) 


Chart Showing Per Cent of Public School Support 
Derived From State 


Del. 92.3 Sema 28 hes RS ES EO 
Mich. 44.5 EER TE SERIO 

Ohio 37.4 ELLER 

Nw Yok 372. = 

Md. 23.6 mre 

Pan262el 


Scale: 40% to 1 inch. 

Taxation and Sources of Revenue—Chapter II 

1. Why do we have taxes? 

To enable the community to buy economically the services 
which would be too expensive for individuals to purchase for 
themselves 

2. What are some of the features of a good tax system? 

A good tax system ought to provide adequate revenue for 
essential public services in good times and bad and the taxes 
constituting the system should be inexpensive to assess, and 
cheaply and fully collectible. In addition, the levies that 
comprise the system should require every individual to con- 
tribute in accordance with his ability to pay and the special 
benefits which he may derive from the performance of public 
services. 

3. Does the Pennsylvania tax system have these features? 

No. Some of the Pennsylvania taxes (mercantile licenses 
and real property in some districts) are more expensive to 
collect than any other tax imposed anywhere in the United 
States. Other Pennsylvania taxes (county intangibles tax, 
occupation tax, per capita tax, poll tax) are but partly col- 
lectible. 

The impact of the entire Pennsylvania tax system is such 
that the tax burden does not vary progressively with the 
economic circumstances of the taxpayer. 
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4. Briefly what are the tax measures which the PSEA 
Report recommends? 

a. The abolition of mercantile license, occupation, poll, 
and per capita taxes 

b. The reduction of the combined intangible tax rate from 
eight mills to six mills 

c. The introduction of 

(1) A two per cent retail sales tax exempting food, gaso- 
line, and liquor er 

(2) A tax upon the operating properties of public utilities 
to be imposed at the average state realty tax rate 

(3) An eighteen hundred dollar exemption, three per cent 
personal earned income tax (78) 

5. Briefly, what are the administrative reorganization 
measures which the PSEA Report recommends? 

a. The establishment of a State Tax Commission 

b. The establishment of a uniform fiscal year for all tax 
levying districts aA: 

c. The consolidation of a given taxpayer’s tax obligation 
and a taxpayer’s option to pay the obligation in four equal 
instalments 

d. The collection of all local taxes by the County Treasurer 

e. Transfer of the assessment and collection of the in- 
tangibles tax to the Department of Revenue of the Common- 
wealth 

These changes, if introduced, would save the Pennsylvania 
taxpayers considerably in excess of seven million dollars per 
year. (75-78) 
6. What are the taxes which school districts may use at 
the present to finance their operations? (50) 

50 


Real property taxes and per capita taxes 

7. What is meant by the term “regressive tax”? 

A tax is called “regressive” if the tax due, expressed as a 
percentage of taxpayers’ net income, increases as taxpayers’ 
income decreases. For instance, a tax which takes two per 
cent from the income of a person having an income of five 
thousand dollars and five per cent from the income of a 
person having an income of one thousand dollars, is called 
a “regressive tax.” 

8. What are the more important “regressive taxes” now im- 
posed by local governments in Pennsylvania, including school 
districts? 

Poll taxes, per capita taxes, occupation taxes, real estate 
taxes 

9. Are some of these taxes more “regressive” than others? 

Yes. Poll and per capita taxes are more regressive than 
occupation taxes. Poll, per capita, and occupation taxes are 
more regressive than real estate taxes. 

10. What is meant by the phrase “collectibility of a tax”? 

The collectibility of a tax is measured in terms of the ratio 
of levy (that is the dollar amount of a given tax that is im- 
posed) to actual collections. A tax collection of $80 out of a 
one hundred dollar levy would be 80% “collectibility.” 

11. How do local school taxes rank from point of view of 
collectibility ? 

The collectibility of the school real estate tax is consider- 
ably higher than the collectibility of the school per capita 
tax. Usually better than eighty (80%) per cent of school 
real estate taxes is actually collected whereas a collectibility 
of more than thirty (30%) per cent for per capita taxes is 
unusual. 

12. Are the operating properties of public utilities now 
exempt from all local property taxes, including school taxes? 

Yes. The utilities pay no local property taxes on their 
operating real estate. (62) 

13. Is the tax exemption which utility operating properties 
now enjoy provided for by the Constitution of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania? 

No. On the subject of tax exemption, the Constitution of 
Pennsylvania, Article IX, Section 1 explicitly specified: “All 
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taxes shall be uniform, upon the same class of subjects—but 
the General Assembly may, by general laws exempt from 
taxation public property used for public purposes, actual 
places of religious worship, places of burial not used or held 
for private or corporate profit, institutions of purely public 
charity, and real and personal property owned, occupied, and 
used by any branch, post, or camp of honorably discharged 
soldiers, sailors and marines.”—It will be observed that the 
Constitution does not specify that public utility operating 
properties may be exempt. (53) 

14. How much does it now cost to collect local property 
taxes, including school taxes upon real estate? 

As percentages of taxes levied, the cost of collection of 
realty taxes ranges from one-half of one per cent in second- 
class cities to approximately two per cent in boroughs, with 
school districts having an average cost of collection of ap- 
proximately one and one-half per cent. The dollar cost of 
tax collection amounts to approximately four and one-half 
million dollars per year in Pennsylvania. (55) 

15. What is meant by “uniformity of assessments”? 

Assessments are said to be uniform when the value of the 
ratio “assessed value” to “market value” is the same for 
every piece of taxable property. 

16. Are assessments uniform in Pennsylvania? 

No. In Pennsylvania, percentages of assessed to sales or 
market value vary from less than ten per cent to more than 
five hundred per cent. (50) 

17. Does the PSEA Report recommend that this undesir- 
able situation be rectified? 

Yes. According to the recommendation of the PSEA Re- 
port, the State Tax Commission is to equalize assessments 
throughout the Commonwealth. (65) 

18. Why should teachers and school administrators familiar- 
ize themselves with the operation of the entire tax system? 

Schools absorb about half of all local property taxes and 
unless the entire tax system is sound the schools are likely 
to continue to face increasingly serious financial difficulties. 

19. What is the combined rate of the present intangibles 
tax; that is, the tax on bonds, mortgages, stocks, etc.? 

Eight mills at the present, four mills being imposed by the 
county and four mills by the State (68) 

20. Expressed as a percentage of income from intangibles 
what does the intangibles tax amount to at present? 

Assuming that a given intangible yields a return of three 
per cent, the combined rate of the present intangibles tax 
absorbs about twenty-six per cent of the return. In other 
words, in the case in question, the eight-mill intangibles tax 
is the equivalent of a twenty-six per cent income tax upon 
investment income. 

21. Are intangibles owned only by the “rich”? 

No. Everybody who does not wish to rely upon public or 
private charity must rely upon investment income upon re- 
tirement from his business, profession, or job. 

22. Why should a reduction of the combined intangibles tax 
rate not be likely to reduce the revenue now obtained from this 
tax? 

The present combined rate imposed in Pennsylvania is 
higher than comparable rates imposed in any other state. 
A reduction in the present rate taken in conjunction with 
centralization of assessment and collection would substantially 
reduce tax evasion and avoidance. (69) 

23. How much of the cost of housing is represented by real 
estate tax cost? 

The principal items in the cost of housing per thousand 
dollars worth of average house are approximately as follows: 

a. Interest on money invested or borrowed: five per cent 
or $50 

b. Depreciation: three per cent or $30 

c. Insurance: One-half of one per cent or $5 

d. Real Estate Taxes (adjusted mean urban Pennsylvania 
rate): two and one-half per cent or $25 
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Total annual housing cost per thousand dollars worth of 
average house: $110; annual real estate tax cost as percentage 
of total annual housing ccit, approximately twenty-three 
per cent 

24. Does the householder who rents pay about the same 
real estate taxes as the man who owns his home? 

Yes. Inasmuch as owned homes and rented homes are in 
active competition with each other 

25. How many cents out of every rent dollar goes toward 
the payment of real estate taxes? 

In an urban community in Pennsylvania, about twenty- 
three cents out of every rent dollar goes toward the payment 
of real estate taxes. 

26. Why did the PSEA Report fail to recommend increased 
realty taxes? 

a. Real property is not evenly distributed among the school 
districts and hence increased realty taxes even if feasible and 
advisable would not facilitate financial equalization of edu- 
cational opportunity. 

b. Generally speaking, the balance sheets of Pennsylvania 
enterprise show an exceptionally large percentage of real 
estate assets, which means that increased realty taxes would 
tend to place our enterprises at a relative disadvantage. 

27. Is there any reason to suppose that “full recovery” in 
the near future would make increased state support of public 
education unnecessary? 

No. The value of real estate expressed as a percentage of 
total wealth has been declining for some time and hence real 
estate cannot safely be expected to retain its traditional im- 
portance as a public revenue producer. 

28. Why didn’t the PSEA Report recommend increased fed- 
eral grants for education? 

No federal aid program seriously discussed in Congress is 
adequate to meet widely acknowledged education needs in 
Pennsylvania. 

29. Generally speaking, would adoption of the PSEA Re- 
port increase the taxes now paid by those members of the com- 
munity who are in the lower income brackets? 

No. Generally speaking, the taxes now payable by low in- 
come persons who now pay their taxes would not be increased. 


(77) 

30. How can the program outlined in the PSEA Report be 
expected to produce about fifty million dollars net revenue 
without materially increasing the taxes now paid by taxpayers 
in all income brackets? 

The taxes paid by citizens and residents who now discharge 
their lawful obligations will not be materially changed. Gen- 
erally speaking, the fifty million dollars will be obtained from 
two sources. Part of it will be collected from those members 
of the community who have successfully evaded the obsolete 
taxes whose abolishment has been recommended. 

Another part will be obtained at the expense of the federal 
treasury, because those members of the community who pay 
federal income taxes may deduct state taxes paid when com- 
puting their net income for federal tax purposes. 

31. If adopted, would the program outlined in the PSEA 
Report facilitate a reduction of realty taxes? 

Yes. The amount of the reduction, however, would depend 
upon action of local school boards and other local tax levying 
jurisdiction. 

32. At best, how large would be the possible reduction in 
real estate taxes? 

As regards the Commonwealth as a whole the program 
outlined in the PSEA Report would facilitate a real estate tax 
reduction of approximately sixteen per cent. 


Ability to Support Public Education—Chapter III 

1. Under our present system, how is the ability of local 
districts to finance public education measured? 

Present State subsidies to school districts are based on the 
true valuation of assessable property per teacher. (83) 
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2. Is it becoming more difficult to provide a satisfactory 
program of education under our present system? 

Yes. Property values have decreased and consequently 
assessments have been reduced. Many property owners can- 
not meet their tax obligations. Therefore, income from local 
sources is reduced. (81) 

3. Is an acceptable program of educational opportunity pro- 
vided in all communities in Pennsylvania? 

No. Regardless of effort, many communities are not able 
to provide such programs from their own taxable resources. 

4. Can financially handicapped school districts provide an 
acceptable program of educational opportunity? 

No. Even if excessive local tax rates on real estate are 
levied the revenue from local sources is inadequate. 

5. Does the State have the authority to give special financial 
assistance to these districts? 

Yes. The State by special emergency grants has enabled 
schools in these districts to remain open. Such aid, however, 
does not guarantee an acceptable program. (81) 

6. To what extent has the State given this special assistance? 

During the school year 1935-36, special aid was granted to 
308 different school districts located in 56 counties. In 1936- 
37, aid was granted to 330 different school districts in 53 
counties. In 1937-38 aid was granted to 368 different school 
districts in 51 counties. In 1938-39 aid was granted to 429 
school districts in 59 counties. (81-83) 

7. What factors are involved in determining the true valua- 
tion per teacher? 

The assessed valuation of property, the reported rate of 
assessment, and the number of teachers (82-83) 

8. Can the true valuation per teacher be changed readily? 

Yes. An increase in the reported rate of assessment or an 
increase in the number of teachers will decrease the true 
valuation per teacher. In many instances, such manipulation 
places the district in a group receiving a higher percentage 
of State aid. (84) 

Example: 

A third-class district having 60 teachers and an assessed 
valuation of $2,700,000, which is reported as go per cent of 
the true value, would have a true valuation of $50,000 per 
teacher. Such a school district would receive for each teacher 
60 per cent of $1000 or $600 per teacher, making a total of 
$36,000 from the State. 

If the reported rate of assessment is increased to 100 per 
cent, the true valuation per teacher would be less than $50,000 
or $45,000. Then the district would receive for each teacher 
75 per cent of $1000 or $750 per teacher, making a total of 
$45,000 from the State—an increase in State aid of $go00. 

If the number of teachers is increased to 61, the true valua- 
tion per teacher would again be less than $50,000 or $49,180.33, 
and the district would again receive 75 per cent of $1000 
or $750 per teacher, making a total of $45,750 from the State 
—an increase in State aid of $9750. 

Whether the district needed the additional teacher or not, 
it would be to the district’s financial advantage to have a 
valuation per teacher less than $50,000. 

9. Do local assessors use a uniform rate in assessing 
property? 

No. It varies with different properties and different asses- 
sors, depending entirely on the whim and personal opinion 
of the assessors. (83-84) 

10. Are assessment rates as reported by school boards ac- 
curate? 

They may or may not be accurate, and the school district 
may or may not be receiving the rate of State aid to which it 
is entitled. (84) 

11. What control has the State over assessment percentages? 

The State Council of Education has authority to correct and 
approve reported assessment percentages after an investiga- 
tion. Funds have not been appropriated recently, however, to 
enable the Council to carry on this work. (85) 
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12. Can the number of teachers employed in a school dis- 
trict be controlled by the State? 

No. The control over the number of teachers allowable in 
each school district as a basis of State-aid allowance rests at 
present with the local boards. (85) 

13. What recommendations does the report make to over- 
come the defects of our present system? 

a. Establish a State agency in order to determine the assess- 
ment percentages used (State Tax Commission recommended ) 

b. Make uniform assessment of properties -within school 
districts 

c. Develop scientific methods of making valuations (85) 

14. Do the larger school districts have the greater true valua- 
tion per teacher? 

Not necessarily. In 1935-36, 14 fourth-class school districts 
had a greater true valuation per teacher than the highest 
ranking third-class school district in true valuation. 

Two third-class districts had a greater true valuation per 
teacher than the highest ranking second-class school district 
in true valuation. 

Two second-class districts had a greater true valuation per 
teacher than the highest ranking first-class school district in 
true valuation. (85) 

15. Is the true valuation per teacher in first-class districts, 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, about the same? 

No. According to data the true valuation per teacher in 
one first-class district exceeds by $75,000 the true valuation 
per teacher in the other district. (86) 

16. What is the true valuation per teacher in various school 
districts? 

Of 2303 fourth-class school districts, 55 per cent have a 
true valuation of less than $75,000 per teacher. 

Of 257 third-class school districts, 49.4 per cent have a 
true valuation of less than $125,000 per teacher. 

Of 20 second-class school districts, 70 per cent have a true 
valuation of less than $275,000 per teacher. (85) 

17. How many school districts have a true valuation per 
teacher of less than $250,000. 

93.1 per cent fourth-class districts 

84.8 per cent third-class districts 

45 per cent second-class districts (86-87) 

18. How many school districts have a true valuation per 
teacher of less than $100,000? 

71 per cent fourth-class districts 

44.7 per cent third-class districts (86) 

19. Is information available to show the inequalities of true 
valuation per teacher within each county? 

Yes. Table 3, Range of True Valuation Per Teacher by 
Counties, 1935-36, gives this information. (87-91) 

20. What is the range of true valuation per teacher in third- 
and fourth-class school districts? 

Third-class Districts: From $30,000 per teacher in Old 
Forge Borough, Lackawanna County, to $716,000 per teacher 
in Radnor Township, Delaware County. The median is 
$126,000, Donora Borough, Washington County. 

Fourth-class Districts: From $2,000 per teacher in Barclay 
Township, Bradford County, to $2,422,000 per teacher in 
Rahn Township, Schuylkill County. The median is $69,000, 
Bethel Township, Berks County. (91) 

21. What does this range in true valuation indicate? 

That the ability to support education in the wealthiest third- 
class district is 24 times that in the poorest third-class district. 

That the ability to support education in the wealthiest 
fourth-class district is 1200 times that in the poorest fourth- 
class district. (92) 

22. What are some of the commonly accepted measures of 
financial ability? 

Income, wealth, wealth and income per child, yield of a 
uniform system of state and local taxation, savings deposits, 
and private expenditures such as automobiles, life insurance, 
and luxuries. (92-104) 
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23. What is the total income of a state? 

It is the aggregate sum of all income received in the form 
of wages, salaries, profits, interest, dividends, and the like, 
by all the individuals who comprise the citizenship of the 
state. (92) 

24. Why is income a measure of ability to support public 
education? 

Public education is supported by taxation and taxes are 
paid out of individual incomes. The amount of state in- 
come received for any given year will largely determine, 
therefore, the taxpaying ability of the state and, consequently, 
its ability to support public schools. (92-93) 

25. How does Pennsylvania’s ability to support public edu- 
cation compare with other states? 

When compared with California, Ohio, New Jersey, and 
New York, Pennsylvania ranks second in total wealth, total 
income, total savings deposits, and in total expenditures for 
life insurance, new automobiles, and luxuries. She ranks 
third among these states in savings account deposits and life 
insurance purchased per one hundred dollars of income. 

( 105-106) 

26. How much is the national income? 

In 1934 the United States Department of Commerce esti- 
mated $50,174,000,000. (92) 

27. Is the national income well distributed throughout the 
states? 

No. Seven states, New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Cali- 
fornia, Ohio, Massachusetts, and New Jersey have 54 per cent 
of the national total. The remaining 46 per cent is distributed 
among the remaining 41 states. (92) 

28. How much is Pennsylvania’s income? 

In 1934 it was $4,224,650,800, approximately 4 that of New 
York and approximately 1/12 that of the national income. 
In 1938 it was $5,538,000,000. (94-95) 

29. How much did Pennsylvania spend for education dur- 
ing the same year? 

In 1934, for elementary and secondary schools, $146,677,590; 
for tax-supported higher education, $7,997,525. (94-95) 

30. For every hundred dollars of income in Penrsyivania, 
how much is spent for education? 

$3.66. At this rate a person receiving an income of $1000 
per year pays $36.60 for public education; a person receiving 
$2000 per year pays $73.20 for public education, etc. (94-95) 

31. For every hundred dollars of income in Pennsylvania 
how much is spent for luxuries? How much for life insurance? 

Luxuries—$6.95; Life Insurance—$7.11 (105-106) 

32. How does Pennsylvania’s expenditures for education, 
per one hundred dollars income, compare with other states? 

In 1934, expenditures for education per one hundred dol- 
lars of income were: 


California .. $4.13 Wdlior 2252 . - -$5-73 
Ul See eee . 3.19 Minnesota . 5.36 
Massachusetts ey Montana .... - §.90 
New Jersey .. .. 4.03 Nevada ...... 6.11 
New York . 3.48 North Dakota 6.71 
Ohio 4.26 South Dakota 7.14 
Pennsylvania . 3.66 Wea cvac: . 6.18 
(94-95) 


33. What is Pennsylvania’s rank in ability to support public 
education? 

Eighteenth. Exactly the same as the average per capita 
tax-paying ability for the nation. (97-98) 

34. How does Pennsylvania’s income per pupil compare 
with that of other states? 


State Income Rank 
CAMOIOIE | ay eciecnnda nod sdneae nee $3,088.51 2 
peers ree re ror re 2,601.73 4 
NWEBSICIMIENS cine cask pees eheewes 3,014.81 3 
NeW eens sss x 255k ones cncetes 2,564.99 5 
ewe WRN ik ooo sicccate eww eee case 3 3,766.00 I 
ORME ica rtescooviemawade tates eeees 2,010.76 7 
Peanevlvaniee 3... <cusecnrwnavexeess 2,079.46 6 
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35. How does Pennsylvania’s expenditures per pupil com- 
pare with that of other selected states? 


State Expenditures Rank 
California $111.13 2 
Illinois .... : 76.67 5 
Massachusetts .. ; QI.13 4 
New Jersey .. 100.58 3 
New York .. : 124.32 I 
Ohio ee? 70.35 6 
Pennsylvania : 72.19 7 
(99) 


36. How does Pennsylvania compare with other states in 
private expenditures per $100 income? 





Ce a U.S. Pa. N.Y. Ohio Cal. N.J. 





Savings deposits per 

$109 ineome ...... $43.58 $51.31 $78.58 $32.13 $50.38 $52.82 
Investment per $100 of 

income in Life In- 

NEE a baeessce 6.11 Tl 7.19 7.40 4.68 6.91 
Expenditures per $100 of 

income for new auto- 








a 2.59 2.40 1.43 3.38 2.32 1.98 

Expenditures per $100 of 
income for luxuries .. 6.95 6.95 5.94 Ava i 6.68 5.88 
(106) 


Distribution of State Subsidies—Chapter IV 

1. What is the primary aim of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania in granting financial assistance to school districts? 

That Pennsylvania is obligated to provide educational op- 
portunity for every child is clearly stated in Article X, Section 
1, of the Constitution of Pennsylvania. 

2. Who is responsible for the support of public education? 

The State and the local districts. Since the establishment 
of the free public school system the State has recognized this 
responsibility by granting increased amounts of aid. How- 
ever, the General Assembly has by various legislative acts 
placed financial responsibility on the local school districts in 
increasing amounts. 

3. How was State aid for public education in Pennsylvania 
distributed prior to the passing of the Edmonds Act in 1921? 

Period — Basis for the distribution of State aid 

1834-1897: The number of resident taxables 

1897-1903: One-third of State aid on the number of tax- 
ables; one-third on the number of paid teachers regularly 
employed for the full annual term of the district; and one- 
third on the number of children between six and sixteen years 
of age. 

1903-1907: Difference between minimum salary specified 
by law and the salary actually paid by the district. The re- 
mainder of the State appropriation was divided among the 
districts on the following bases: one-third on the number of 
teachers; one-third on the number of taxables; and one-third 
on the number of children between six and sixteen years 
of age. 
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1907-1911: Difference between salary in effect in 1906-1907 
and the minimum specified by law. The remainder of the 
money appropriated was divided on the basis of teachers, tax- 
ables, and children as in 1903-1907. 

1911-1919: Difference between salary in effect in 1906-1907 
and the minimum salary specified in the act of 1911. The re- 
mainder of the State appropriation was distributed on a 
pupil-teacher basis—50% for the number of teachers em- 
ployed and 50% for the number of pupils between six and 
sixteen years of age. 

1919-1921: Certification of teachers—provisional certificates 
$5 per month; professional and State Normal school certifi- 
cates, $12.50 per month; other certificates, $20 per month; 
additional aid for teachers in rural school, $5 per month. 
The remainder of the money appropriated was distributed as 
follows: 50% for the number of teachers employed and 50% 
for the number of pupils between six and sixteen years of 
age. (111-112) 

4. How did the 1921 Edmonds Act attempt to secure a more 
ideal method of distributing State aid? 

By assuming that the more populous districts contained a 
relatively greater amount of taxable wealth and by making 
distribution on population classification of districts. (111) 

(See Table at foot of page). 

5. How has the Edmonds Act been modified since 1921? 

By amendments in 1923, the true valuation of taxable real 
estate per teacher became an added factor and larger approp- 
riations were paid to districts with limited taxable wealth. 
The following table shows how the various classes of school 








districts were affected. (112) 
é Salary on which Amount — 
True aid is computed | Per cent | of Appropriation 
Class Value -—— | 0 — — 
of per Element- Second- Minimum) Element- | Seecond- 
District Teacher ary ary Salary ary ary 
First Over coed , ae 
$100,000 $1200 $1200 25% $300 S500 
Second Over es : E 
$100 ,000 $1000 $1000 30% $350 $550 
Over ’ 
$100 ,000 S100 $1000 3a% $350 $550 
Third * $50,001 
$100,000 $1000 $1000 60% $600 S600 
* $50,000 
or less $1000 $1000 75% $750 $750 
Over $100 $130 $50 $65 
$100,000 per mo. per mo. dO% per mo. per mo. 
Fourth *) $50,001 $100 $130 $60 $78 
$100,000 per mo. per mo. 69% per mo. | per mo. 
*| $50,000 $100 $130 $75 $97.50 


or less | per mo. per mo. 75% per mo. | per mo. 





*A\mendments. 








Minimum Salary 


Population 
and Class of 
School District 


Partial 
Certification 


Standard 
Certification 


First Class 








500,000 + populatior or $1200 $85 per $75 per 
Sa Soe eaienaanecte month month 
Second Class 
30,000 to 500,000  -_------ $1000 $85 per $75 per 
month month 
Third Class 
5,000 to $0,000 .........- $1000 $85 per $75 per 
month month 
Fourth Class Elementary 
Less than 5,000 ------.. $100 per mo. $85 per $75 per 
tt - month month 
Secondary 
$1530 per mo. 


Emergency 
Certification 





Amount of State Aid per Teacher 








Rates of 
State Aid 
Per Teacher 


Partial 
Certification 


Standard 
Certification 


Emergency 
Certification 














25% $300 per $21.25 per $18.75 per 
year month month 
35% $350 per $29.75 per $26.25 per 
year month month 
35% $350 per $29.75 per $26.25 per 
year onth month 
Elementary 
50% $50 per mo. $42.50 per $37.50 per 
— —_—_———— month month 
Secondary 








$65 per mo. 
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6. In what ways has the present Edmonds Act failed to 
secure just and equitable distribution of State aid? 

a. The aid is distributed on a group basis (either population 
or wealth) rather than on the determined ability or need of the 
individual district. 

b. Many districts have been able to change their classifi- 
cations to a higher State-aid bracket by juggling the assessed 
valuations to a lower amount, raising the percentages of 
assessments, and (or) increasing their number of teachers. 

7. Must need and ability to support be considered in a just 
system of State aid? 

Yes. A great disparity exists in the wealth of school districts 
in the same class. (See Question 21, Chapter IIT). Obviously, 
need must be combined with ability to support in distributing 
State-aid, if equality of educational opportunity is to be given 
the children of the Commonwealth. 

8. To what extent do the State and local districts share in 
the responsibility for the support of public education in 
Pennsylvania? 

In 1935-36 current expense costs for public education in 
Pennsylvania were shared as follows: 

Local sources, 77.4 per cent; State sources, 22.2 per cent; 
and Federal sources, .4 per cent. (112) 

9. What is the major source of local school revenue? 

Local real estate tax, which is also the main source of tax 
revenue support for city, borough, township, and county 
government (113) 

10. What are some of the factors that have caused financial 
distress in many of the school districts of Pennsylvania? 

Decreased values of real estate, decreased assessments of real 
estate, failure to pay taxes when due, faulty tax collection 
procedures, legislation permitting tax abatements, increase in 
tax-exempt real estate, and the decreased buying power of the 
tax dollar collected 

11. What has been the potential revenue loss because of 
declining property values? 

1929—5-mill levy on full value of real property 
in Pennsylvania ....... 


dee $72,000,000 
1938—5-mill levy on full value of real property 


im Penmepivania ©... 25 .cc cc ceesnwees 56,000,000 
Decrease $16,000,000 
(114) 
12. What has been the decrease in assessments? 
1931-32—Pennsylvania assessments $9,960,000,000 
1935-36—Pennsylvania assessments 


9,100,000,000 
Decrease ae $860,000,000 

From 1934 to 1935 the decrease in real estate assessments 
amounted to approximately .......... $400,000,000 (113) 

13. Why were “emergency appropriations” made available 
to financially distressed school districts? 

In order to keep the schools open (115) 

14. Is the “emergency appropriation” plan a sound policy 
for financing public education? 

It merely serves to keep schools open and to operate them 
on a minimum basis. It helps to pay salaries overdue, but 
in no way offers a permanent solution of the local financial 
problems. (115) 

15. What are the present percentage rates of State aid on 
teacher’s salaries in the four classes of districts? 

First class, 25%; Second class, 35%; Third class, 35%; 
and Fourth class, 50%. 

Exceptions 

Districts with true valuation per teacher $50,001 to $100,000 
—b6o0 Yo 

Districts with true valuation per teacher of $50,000 or 


(115) 


less—75% 


16. What are the present basic salaries used for computing 
State aid at the present percentage rates in the four classes of 
school districts? 
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First class, $1200 for all teachers; second class, $1000 for 
all teachers; third class, $1000 for all teachers; fourth class, 
Elementary—$100 per month; secondary—$130 per month 

17. What changes in the present percentage rates of State 
aid are proposed by the PSEA Committee on Survey of 
School Costs? 

The rates indicated in question 15 increased in each instance 
by 20 points. This increase was added to meet the current 
emergency and to guarantee the continuance of the present 
pattern of education now in effect in the different school 
districts and to help districts maintain their present educa- 
tional offerings. (115) 

18. What changes in the basic salaries used for computing 
State aid are recommended? 



































Class Present Proposed 
G Basie Salaries for Basie Salaries for 
District Computing State Aid Computing State Aid 
(PSEA Committee) 
Elemen- High Elemen- High 
tary School tary School 
Teachers Teachers Teachers | Teachers 
First ___ ae $1200 $1200 $1800 
Second —- ’ eth $1000 $1000 $1000 $1400 
TH .kneces> Lo $1000 $1000 $1000 $1200 
Fourth speteeain ceil $100 $150 $1000 $1200 ‘ 
per mo. per mo. 





Both minimum salaries and the bases for distributing State 
aid to the different classes of school districts are defined by 
law. The classes of districts required by law to pay the 
highest minimum salaries receive the least State aid per teacher, 
and the classes of districts required by law to pay the lowest 
minimum salaries receive the highest State aid per teacher. 
Obviously this is not a just arrangement. A partial correction 
is possible by basing State aid on the minimum salaries of 
elementary and secondary teachers in all districts. Changes 
in the basic salaries for computing State aid for secondary 
teachers in school districts of the first, second, and third class 
are justified because of the higher costs of secondary education, 
and in fourth-class districts are necessary to meet the propused 
increase of salaries of elementary and secondary teachers. 

19. What salary schedules are recommended by the Com- 
mittee for elementary and secondary teachers employed by 
fourth-class school districts? 

Elementary teachers—an initial minimum annual salary of 
$1000 with four annual increments of $100 each. Secondary 
teachers—an initial minimum annual salary of $1200 with 
four annual increments of $100 each 

20. What is meant by a “foundation” or “minimum” pro- 
gram of education? 

“Such activities and curricula in the elementary schools as 
will make available to each pupil in the Commonwealth, 
regardless of residence, instruction in English, including 
spelling, penmanship, reading and language, geography, his- 
tory, arithmetic, health education, music, art, and library ser- 
vice. For the secondary schools such activities and curricula 
as shall make available to each pupil instruction in the con- 
stant subjects required for graduation from a secondary school 
and such elective subjects needed for graduation and made 
necessary so that students may be prepared for their occu- 
pational or professional needs and opportunities in the local 
community or in the State. In addition, it includes provision 
for instructional opportunities in music, art, health, and physi- 
cal education, industrial arts, home economics, and library 
science. In short, the foundation program which shall be 
guaranteed to every child in the Commonwealth shall be 
such as is requisite for the proper development and education 
in our present modern civilization.” (117) 
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21. What is the estimated cost of such a “foundation” or 
“minimum” program of education? 


For each elementary teaching unit ............... $1600 
For each secondary teaching unit ................ $2000 


(118) 

22. What is meant by a unit? 

Thirty (30) pupils in average daily membership in the 
elementary schools and twenty-five (25) pupils in average 
daily membership in the high schools. (118) 

23. What items of expense are included in the estimated 
cost of the “foundation” or “minimum” program of education? 

Net current expenditures such as general control, instruc- 
tion, auxiliary agencies, operation, maintenance, and fixed 
charges. Expenditures for debt service, capital outlay, trans- 
portation, and non-resident tuition are not included. 

The Committee feels that, for the present, the subsidy 
problem from the point of view of equalization should be 
treated apart from these issues for some of which special subsidy 
laws have been enacted. 

24. How would the State and local school districts contri- 
bute to the estimated cost of the “foundation” or “minimum” 
program? 

The local district would contribute an amount equal to a 
five-mill tax on the true value of assessable real property. The 
State would contribute the present State aid under the Ed- 
monds Act, the additional Edmonds appropriation resulting 
from the increase of twenty points in the rate of reimburse- 
ment, and the aid for closed schools. In addition, if the sum 
of the State contributions and the local contributions described 
above were not sufficient to equal the cost of the “foundation” 
program, the State would make an additional appropriation 
known as an equalization grant. (119) 

25. How is the “foundation” or “minimum” program of 
education guaranteed to school districts? 

By means of the “equalization” fund. Even though a boy 
or girl may reside in school districts, the local tax resources 
of which are so meager that through local effort only the 
most meager of educational opportunities could be offered, 
the equalization fund guarantees an acceptable school pro- 
gram with a local tax effort of 5 mills in the poorest district. 


(121) 

26. What is meant by an “equalization” fund? 

It is an appropriation by the General Assembly to be distri- 
buted among those school districts, in which the revenue from 
all other sources—present Edmonds aid, added aid from the 
amended Edmonds Act, and the amount of money raised by a 
five-mill tax on the true valuation of taxable real estate—is in- 
adequate to offer to the children a “foundation” or “mini- 
mum” program. Only in this way can a “foundation” or 
“minimum” program be guaranteed in all school districts. 

27. What tax rate must a local school district levy in order 
to share in the proposed equalization fund? 

Five mills on the true value of its assessable property, or its 
equivalent (119) 

28. How will the present local tax rate be translated into 
that proposed by the PSEA Committee? 

If district A has an assessed valuation of $1,000,000 and the 
rate of assessment is 50 per cent of its true value, the true 
value would then be $2,000,000. A five-mill tax on $2,000,000 
would yield $10,000. This would be considered the share 
of the local district to the cost of the foundation program. 

29. Why is the proposed State Tax Commission essential 
for the effective operation of an equalization fund? 

No equalization plan can operate efficiently until the local 
assessments bear the same relationship to the true value of 
taxable real estate in all districts. 

30. How is the estimated cost of the “foundation” or “mini- 
mum” program of education computed for a given district? 

The estimated cost of the “foundation” or “minimum” pro- 
gram for any given district is computed by multiplying the 
number of elementary teachers or teaching units by $1600 
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and the secondary teachers or teaching units by $2000 and 
adding the two products. 

Example: District A employs 16 elementary teachers and 
8 secondary teachers 

Cost of the foundation program: 


1. 16 elementary teachers x $1600 .............. $25,600 
2. 8 secondary teachers x $2000 ............... 16,000 
INI 628 ricci cuter a eee ta $41,600 

(119) 


31. How can I compute the amount which my school dis- 
trict will receive from the equalization fund? 

The amount of aid, which my school district will receive 
from the equalization fund, is found by subtracting from 
the cost of the “foundation” or “minimum” program the 
sum of the following items: (1) The amount of tax a five- 
mill levy on the true value of taxable real estate in my district 
will yield. (2) The present Edmonds aid on proposed new 
salary schedules. (3) Additional 20% aid because of amend- 
ments to the Edmonds Act. (4) State aid for closed schools, 
vocational education, and special education. 

Example: Cost of foundation program for my district 
No. of elementary teachers (_ ) x $1600... .$..... 
No. of high school teachers, if any, ( ) x 

$2000 

Total foundation program 

State aid 
(a) Present Edmonds aid (_ ) x ($) ..... $.. 
(b) Added aid because of amended Edmonds 

Ace { jet) .. al a chs Re ah = 
(c) Aid for closed schools ( ) x ($200)... .$.. 
(d) Aid for vocational education, etc. (_ ) 

x ($) Poem 
(e) Local contribution from my district— 

Dollar equivalent of a five-mill tax on true 

value of taxable real estate in my district |. Biaxin 

Equalization aid—Cost of foundation pro- 

gram minus sum of (a, b,c, de) ...... \ nee 
(120) 

32. May a school district provide an educational program 
beyond the “foundation” or “minimum” program proposed 
by the Committee? 

Yes. Many districts are now doing this. (121) 

33. What appropriations are included in the State’s con- 
tributions to the cost of this proposed “foundation” or “mini- 
mum” program of education? 

The present Edmonds aid for teachers’ salaries, added aid 
received from the amended Edmonds Act, State aid for closed 
schools, special education and vocational education. (120) 

34. What present appropriations are not included in the 
State’s contribution to the cost of the proposed “foundation” 
or “minimum” program of education? 

Transportation costs, high school tuition, and other functions 
for which special subsidy laws have been enacted. (121) 

35. Under the proposed plan will the educational costs in 
any of the school districts in Pennsylvania be increased? 

Yes. The most noticeable increase will be in fourth-class 
districts. Factors which will be responsible for it are new 
building programs resulting from the merging of districts, 
the increased salaries for teachers in these districts which have 
been long overdue, increase in the length of the school term, 
extending the age of compulsory attendance, and increased 
and enriched offerings. (122) 

36. What is the estimated total annual cost of the proposed 
“foundation” or “minimum” program for Pennsylvania as a 
whole? 

Approximately $111,438,280. (122) 

37. What part of the total annual cost of the proposed 
“foundation” or “minimum” program will be borne by the 
local school districts? Approximately $57,418,985. (122) 
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38. What will it cost the State annually to provide the 
proposed equalization fund? 

Approximately $18,804,363. (122) 

39. What will be the State’s annual cost to maintain the 
proposed “foundation” or “minimum” program? 

Approximately $66,380,171. (122) 

40. How much more must be appropriated by the State 
annually to maintain the “foundation” or “minimum” pro- 
gram? 

Approximately $36,441,816. Of this amount $17,601,453 
must be appropriated to pay to the school district the addi- 
tional State aid under the amended Edmonds Act; $18,840,363 
for equalization. (122-123) 

41. How would my district share in this plan if a five-mill 
tax on the true valuation of assessable real estate were suffi- 
cient to finance the proposed “foundation” or “minimum” 
program? 

If the yield of a five-mill tax on the true valuation of tax- 
able real estate is sufficient to pay $1600 for each elementary 
teaching unit and $2000 for each high school teaching unit 
such a school district will receive the present Edmonds aid 
on the proposed basic salaries for computing State aid plus 
the added aid paid under the amended Edmonds Act. No 
allotment from the equalization fund will be received by this 
district. (125-203) 

42. Does the proposal discontinue State aid for transpor- 
tation costs and non-resident high school tuition? 

No. Additional State aid continues for transportation costs 
and non-resident high school tuition. 

43. What is a reasonable unit of educational need? 

Thirty (30) pupils in average daily membership for the 
elementary grades and twenty-five (25) pupils in average 
daily membership for secondary grades. (118) 

44. What is the difference between a teaching unit for ap- 
propriation purposes and a teaching unit for equalization 
purposes? 

The number of teaching units for appropriation purposes 
under the Edmonds Act in any district is the actual number 
of teachers employed, while the number of teaching units for 
equalization may be the number of teachers employed or 
the units of teacher need, derived by dividing the number of 
elementary pupils in average daily membership by 30 and 
the number of high school pupils in average daily member- 
ship by 25 and adding the two quotients. (118) 

45. What number of teaching units becomes the basis for 
determining the cost figures of the foundation program for 
those districts in which the average daily membership for the 
respective teaching units is greater or less than that recom- 
mended by the committee? 

In all instances where the average daily membership per 
teacher is greater than the number indicated (30 for elemen- 
tary and 25 for high school), the number of teachers actually 
employed is the basis for determining the cost of the “founda- 
tion” program. Where the average daily membership per 
teacher is less than the number indicated (30 for elementary 
and 25 for high school), the number of teachers for com- 
puting the cost of the “foundation” program for equalization 
purposes will be determined by the State Council of Educa- 
tion. 

In a one-teacher school, if operated with the approval of 
the State Council of Education, each teacher is recognized as 
a teaching unit. (118) 

46. How will State aid be computed for those school 
districts in which the cost program now in effect is less than 
the estimated cost of the foundation program? 

It is suggested that until such time as the local district 
through reorganization or enriched offerings offers a mini- 
mum program equivalent to that outlined by the Committee, 
that the total revenues made available through present sub- 
sidies and the equalization program should not exceed the net 
current expense* cost of the program in effect the year previ- 
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ous by more than twenty per cent. For this reason the im- 
mediate annual cost to the State for equalization will be con- 
siderably less than the figures given in answer to question 
32—$ 18,840,363. 
*Net current expense defined as present current expendi- 
tures minus expenditures for transportation and tuition. 
(121-122) 
47. How many of the school districts in Pennsylvania 
would participate in the “equalization” fund? 
First class 


SECON CRASS 430. cid) hie oe ee a ee 8 

Third class 216 

ouisthns chaser’. Gos hse) Cele) 2161 
(121) 


48. Can I tell how the Committee’s proposed plan would 
operate in my district? 

By referring to the tables included in the Supplement to 
the Report of the Committee on Survey of School Costs 
bound as a part of the Report and found on pages 125-203. 

( 125-203) 

Example: “Gettysburg, a third-class district in Adams 
County, has 26.5 elementary teachers and 19.5 secondary 
teachers. The total true value of property in 1936-37 in 
Gettysburg was $3,993,000. Providing a school program 
equivalent in cost to $1600 for every elementary teacher and 
$2000 for every secondary teacher would cost $79,800. A 
uniform tax levy of five mills on the true value of property 
in Gettysburg would produce $19,965 toward the school pro- 
gram. Present aids, that in appropriations now received, 
would provide $27,000 toward the cost of this program. The 
proposed amendment to the Edmonds Act would provide 
additional State appropriations of $12,120. The total amount 
provided by the five-mill levy on true value, the present ap- 
propriation, and the new Edmonds appropriations, would 
total $59,085. This amount is $20,715 less than $79,800, the 
cost of the foundation program. The State would, therefore, 
provide an additional appropriation as an equalization grant 
in the amount of $20,715, thus guaranteeing the foundation 
program in the amount of $79,800 with a local tax effort of 
five mills.” 





Relation of Youth Problem to 
Vocations, A. V. A. Convention Topic 
bine much discussed youth problem and national defense— 


their relation to vocational education—will form the 
centerpiece of the coming convention of the American Voca- 
tional Association to be held in San Francisco next December. 

On a recent visit to San Francisco, L. H. Dennis, executive 
secretary, met with California leaders in vocational education 
and named John F. Brady, president of the California Teachers 
Association, as chairman of the San Francisco committee to 
arrange the convention. 

Preceding the general meeting in San Francisco will be 
gatherings of state directors of vocational education who will 
meet on Friday and Saturday, December 13 and 14. These 
will be followed by Sunday morning meetings of state super- 
visors, city directors, and trade school principals. The main 
convention of the Association will open at the Fairmont Hotel, 
San Francisco, on Monday, December 16, and continue 
through December 18. 

Other California educational leaders who are active mem- 
bers of the convention committee include John C. Beswick 
of Sacramento, executive officer of the California Commission 
for Vocational Education; Ira W. Kibby, chief of the Bureau 
of Business Education, State Department of Education; Julian 
A. McPhee, San Luis Obispo, chief of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Education, State Department of Education; and Mack 
Stoker, supervisor of vocational education, University of 
California. 





From the President 


N A publication of the Department of Classroom Teachers 

of the National Education Association is found this 
statement: “The effectiveness of a teachers’ organization is 
determined largely by two factors: (a) the proportion of those 
teachers eligible to membership who give it their allegiance 
and support; (b) the degree of skill with which leaders of 
the group create public opinion favorable to the schools.” 

The significance of these two factors has dominated the 
program of the officers of your State Association during the 
months that they have been serving the teachers of Penn- 
sylvania. 

The school program that will be presented to the Legis- 
lature in January by our Legislative Committee will be a 
momentous one in our history. We must give our support 
to this program with courage and optimism. We believe 
that our schools are, indeed, our inner defenses, and our 
school program must not be allowed to bog down or to be- 
come obscured because other measures of defense are absorb- 
ing so much attention. 

Your officers have been working all year to create public 
opinion favorable to the report of our Committee on Survey 
of School Costs. Our reasons for urging a more satisfactory 
school finance system in Pennsylvania are based on the facts 
presented in this report. We have succeeded in creating some 
favorable interest among legislators and school directors. 

Now, it remains for our membership to give their allegiance 
and support to this program. 

Questions and Answers on the Report of the Committee 
are found in this issue of the JournaL. Study these questions 
and answers carefully; discuss them in professional, civic, and 
social groups; cooperate with the legislative committee in your 
local branch. 

There are over 60,000 teachers in Pennsylvania. Do you 
realize fully just how large and how potentially powerful 
a group of 60,000 people can be? 

A bit of verse that I quote frequently goes like this: 

“Consider the little busy bee, 

As down the dusty road he beats it, 
Gathering honey all the day, 

While some lazy loafer eats it.” 

Now, the amount of “honey” that will be available for the 
teachers and the children of Pennsylvania will depend upon 
the number of “lazy loafers” in our midst. If we can reduce 
the number of “lazy loafers” we shall increase the number 
of workers, and such an increase will give momentum to the 
movement directed toward school legislation designed to bene- 
fit the children and the teachers of our State. 

Laura M. Braun. 





High School Debating 


renin irre high schools may obtain debate hand- 
books and debate materials relating to the interstate de- 
bate topic for 1940-41 (Federal Power) by communicating 
with ©. Stanton Belfour, executive secretary of the Pennsyl- 
vania Forensic and Music League, Extension Division, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. Member schools of the League receive 
one copy of the debate handbook gratis, provided they re- 
quest it. Additional copies sell at 50c each and at the same 
rate to high schools not affiliated with the League. The Ex- 
tension Division of the University of Pittsburgh is the dis- 
tributing agency for debate handbooks in the State of Penn- 
sylvania. Additional debate materials are also available on 
request. 


EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS} 


Education Congress 
Harrisburg, October 2 and 3 


NEW procedure for conducting the annual Education 

Congress to be held in the Education Building at Harris- 
burg on Wednesday and Thursday, October 2 and 3, has been 
announced by Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. Special committees have been invited to meet on 
the day before the Congress opening for consideration of the 
two major phases of the Congress theme, “National Defense 
and Education—The Program and the Cost.” 

Following the opening address to the Congress by John W. 
Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education, chairmen of 
these committees will report on the deliberations of their 
respective groups and present various problems for discussion. 
Initial presentation will be through symposiums by each of 
the two general committees. One of these groups, headed by 
Alexander J. Stoddard, superintendent of Philadelphia schools, 
will consider national defense problems that are related to the 
instructional program and procedure; the other general com- 
mittee, of which Ben G. Graham, superintendent of Pittsburgh 
schools, is chairman, will consider proposals looking toward 
the formulation of a program of adequate financial support. 
At the Wednesday afternoon session Doctor Stoddard’s sub- 
committee chairmen will conduct a panel followed by general 
discussion in which members of the audience will be asked 
to participate. The same procedure will be followed at the 
Thursday morning session for Doctor Graham’s group. 

It is planned that the Congress close as usual with the 
Thursday luncheon when the speaker will be the Rev. Dr. 
Daniel A. Poling of the Baptist Temple, Philadelphia. His 
topic will be “America’s Impregnable Defense.” 

Doctor Haas plans to ask the chairmen of the general and 
sub-committees to stay over for a meeting on Thursday after- 
noon to summarize findings of the Congress and to consider 
organization of an operating committee to start action on 
essential recommendations that are developed by the Congress. 





The Adjustment Institute of Pittsburgh 


7 Adjustment Institute of Pittsburgh has been organ- 
ized for research and demonstration in the field of mental- 
emotional adjustment and allied education. It consists of a 
group of associated specialists and administrators in the areas 
underlying adjustment, representing the five colleges and 
universities of the city, the public schools, parochial schools, 
Neuropsychiatric Society of Pittsburgh, Child Guidance 
Center, and the Pittsburgh Personnel Association. 

The Institute operates under grant from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York and subsidy from the University of 
Pittsburgh and the Pennsylvania College for Women. It is 
administered under the latter, of which Herbert L. Spencer 
is president. 

Research will be in the general field of medicine, psychiatry, 
psychology, sociology, and industry. The Westinghouse 
Junior-Senior High School will center the high school ex- 
perimental-demonstration phase, beginning in September. 

The director is Harold L. Holbrook, formerly with the 
Department of Public Instruction, and more recently the 
director of guidance in the National Youth Administration 
for Pennsylvania. 





Young men are fitter to invent than to judge, fitter for 
execution than for counsel, and fitter for new projects than 
for settled business—Francis Bacon 
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Central District 
Lock Haven, October 10 and 11 


6¢6Y MPROVEMENT of Instruction” is the theme for the 

fifteenth annual convention of the Central District, 
Lock Haven, October 10 and 11. Speakers for the sessions 
include: Mary E. Wooley, President Emeritus of Mt. Holyoke 
College; Jesse Feiring Williams, Columbia University; Robert 
Kazmayer, news commentator and lecturer; Laura M. Braun, 
President, PSEA, Pittsburgh; and Francis B. Haas, Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 

Demonstration lessons in all grades will be taught by mem- 
bers of the faculty of the State Teachers College, and these 
lessons will be followed by panel discussions in which the 
teachers of the lessons, educational experts, and observers will 
participate. 

R. L. Butler, supervising principal of the Wellsboro schools, 
is president of the district, C. M. Sullivan, Lock Haven, the 
secretary. 





Western District 


Pittsburgh, October 10-12 


sion annual Western Pennsylvania Education Confer- 
ence, of which the Western Convention District of the 
PSEA is a part, will be held in Pittsburgh on October 10, 11, 
and 12. 

The Conference will open on Thursday, October 10, with 
a series of meetings designed primarily for school superinten- 
dents and supervising principals, elementary school and high 
school principals. Carroll H. Reed, President, American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, George D. Strayer and 
Florence Stratemeyer of Columbia University, and Leonard 
Power, Federal Radio Education Committee, Washington, 
D. C., will be the main speakers on this series of programs. 

The general meeting of the Conference will be held Friday 
morning and the principal speaker will be Hilmar R. Bauk- 
hage, NBC news commentator. A representative of the 
PSEA will also speak at the general meeting. 

On Friday afternoon educational conferences sponsored by 
the University of Pittsburgh are scheduled. These confer- 
ences cover the fields of character, elementary, health, second- 
ary, and vocational education. Included among the speak- 
ers at these meetings are Harrison S. Elliott, Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary, New York; Einar W. Jacobsen, new Dean of 
the School of Education, University of Pittsburgh; Harold 
Benjamin, University of Maryland; Shailer U. Lawton, New 
York University. 

The business meeting of the Western Convention District, 
PSEA, will be held Saturday morning. Charles F. Young, 
superintendent of schools, East Pittsburgh, president of the 
District, will preside. Committee reports will be given and 
officers for the coming year elected at this meeting. 

Saturday morning has been designated as the time for the 
meeting of the various sections of the Western Convention 
District, although some sections are planning their meetings 
for other times. Prominent speakers who will appear on 
these programs are Franklin R. Krauss, Pennsylvania State 
College; Hoyt Hudson, Princeton University; Charles J. 
Martin, Columbia University; Derwent S. Whittlesey, 
Harvard University; James G. Morgan, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Mansfield; Wallace R. Biggs, Westminster College; John 
L. Morrison, Greenville; James S. Plant, Juvenile Clinic, 
Newark, N. J.; W. W. Rankin, Duke University; Lilly Lind- 
quist, Detroit; Margaret Alexander, Baltimore; Marguerite 
De Angeli, Doubleday-Doran Company; Vladimir Bakaleini- 
koff, Assistant Conductor of the Pittsburgh Symphony; Luis 


The Convention Districts Meet 





Quintanilla, Minister Counselor, Mexican Embassy, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; F. S. Breed, University of Chicago; Henry Klon- 
ower, Harrisburg; Mary P. Corre, President, National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association. 


The meetings of the Allegheny County Teachers will be 
held this year on Thursday instead of on Saturday. These 
meetings will be held in Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Memorial Hall 
and the main speakers will include Robert Kazmayer, Lec- 
turer; Einar W. Jacobsen, University of Pittsburgh; and 
Derwent S. Whittlesey, Harvard University. 

The general plan for the conference is under the supervi- 
sion of C. A. Buckner, who is permanent chairman of the 
Conference, and A. M. Goldberger, the permanent secretary, 
assisted by an advisory board and the executive committee 
of the Western Convention District for the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association. The officers of the Western Conven- 
tion District for the current year are Charles F. Young, super- 
intendent of schools, East Pittsburgh, president; Laura M. 
Braun, teacher in the Peabody High School, vice-president; 
John E. Davis, State Teachers College, Indiana, second vice- 
president; and A. M. Goldberger of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, secretary. 





Eastern District 
Reading, October 17 and 18 


HE Eastern Convention District will hold its annual meet- 

ings in Reading, October 17 and 18. John H. Eisen- 
hauer, principal of the Reading High School, who is president 
of the convention district, has announced that the theme will 
be “Learning to Live.” 

Those who will address the general meetings are: Ralph 
W. Sockman, “Longing and Belonging”; S. E. Gerard Priest- 
ley, formerly of New College, University of London, “Euro- 
pean and American Youth: A Study in Contrasts”, and Laura 
M. Braun, State President, PSEA. 

The general session will be held in three sections and will 
convene at 9:00 a. m., Friday morning, October 18, at the 
Reading High School, Northeast Junior High School, and 
13th and Union Grade School. The sectional meetings will 
be held at 2:00 p. m. on Friday. 

Superintendents and supervising principals of the district 
will meet for dinner Thursday evening, October 17. 

The Reading Teachers’ Association will hold a dinner meet- 
ing Thursday evening, October 17, to which teachers of the 
District are invited. Robert Kazmayer will speak at this 
meeting. 





Midwestern District 
New Castle, October 18 


HE Midwestern Convention District of PSEA will hold 
its annual meeting in the Scottish Rite Cathedral, New 
Castle, on October 18. The convention will begin at 9:00 
a. m. with a general session in the Cathedral. A special music 
program, conducted by Adolph J. Pletincks, Beaver Falls, 
president of the music section, will be followed by an address 
by Edwin Pahlow, professor of history, Ohio State University. 
The session will be concluded with a business meeting. 
Departments and sections will meet in the afternoon. The 
Honorable Josh Lee, U. S. Senator from Oklahoma, will ad- 
dress the general session in the evening. The concert band 
of the district will entertain at the beginning of this session. 
Theo W. Fullerton of Punxsutawney is president of the 
district; Gilbert A. Hoyt, Clarion, the secretary. 
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Northwestern District 
Erie, October 18 


HE Northwestern Convention District of PSEA will 

hold its annual meeting in Strong Vincent High School, 
Erie, Friday, October 18, from 9:00 a. m. to 10:00 p. m. The 
convention theme is “Education for Daily Living.” 

Speakers for the general sessions of the convention will in- 
clude: Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of Public Instruction; 
Thomas H. Briggs, Columbia University, “Making Educa- 
tion Enrich Daily Living”; Alan A. Stockdale, National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, “Free Enterprise”; Ned H. Dear- 
born, New York University, “A Planning Economy.” 

Mary Jane Wyland, di-ector of the curriculum laboratory 
at Pennsylvania State College, will address the secondary 
education department on “Adapting the High School Pro- 
gram to Daily Living.” 

Frederick L. Pond of Meadville is president of the district; 
John C. Prindle, Cambridge Springs, the secretary-treasurer. 





Southern District 
York, October 18 and 19 
HE Convention of the Southern District of the PSEA 
will be held in York, October 18 and 19. The York 
County Institute will be held in conjunction with the Dis- 
trict Convention. Speakers for the general sessions are 
Robert Kazmayer of Utica, New York; Dean Harold 
Benjamin, school of education, University of Maryland, and 
Willis A. Sutton, superintendent of schools, Atlanta, Georgia. 
Special features of the convention will be a series of dem- 
onstrations of class work and school activities to be pre- 
sented by the teachers of, York City, and an educational ex- 
hibit to be displayed in the gymnasium of the William Penn 
Senior High School. The demonstrations will begin at one 
o'clock, Friday afternoon, October 18. A directory of the 
demonstrations may be secured by visiting teachers at the 
William Penn Senior High School, Friday morning. 





Northeastern District 
Wilkes-Barre, November 15 and 16 

HE final two days of American Education Week, Novem- 

ber 15 and 16, have been chosen by the executive com- 
mittee of the Northeastern Convention District for its first 
fall convention. The district, which has met in the spring 
of the year, voted at its convention in April to change the 
time for its meeting to the fall of the year. 

The invivation of Allen E. Bacon, superintendent of schools 
and president of the local branch in Wilkes-Barre, to hold 
the convention in that city has been accepted. Frank Dennis, 
principal of Meyers High School, is the chairman of the local 
committee on arrangements. 

Speakers already engaged include Francis B. Haas, Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, and Robert Kazmayer, world 
traveler and lecturer. The committee is endeavoring to secure 
other speakers who will give the teachers a modern insight 
into all the phases of their educational work. 

The members of this year’s executive council of the district 
are: Andrew J. Cox, Scranton, president; Joseph D. Gallagher, 
Hazle Township, vice-president; Mollie Lawler, Jessup, secre- 
tary; Katherine O’Dea, Scranton, representative on the Exe- 
cutive Council of PSEA; A. P. Cope, Wilkes-Barre; Bela B. 
Smith, Kingston; R. C. Metz, Ashley; Thomas J. Breitwieser, 
East Stroudsburg; John T. Jones, Nanticoke; William Mc- 
Laughlin, Hazleton; P. A. Golden, Kingston; Rosella Dough- 
erty, Wilkes-Barre; D. J. Lewis, Hazleton; Karl Wallen, 
Hazleton; Daniel Callaghan, Hawley; Edward McHugh, 


Hazleton. 
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Dr. Faust Elected Superintendent 


at Chambersburg 

J. Frank Faust, the 
new superintendent 
of the Chambersburg 
schools, needs no in- 
troduction to mem- 
bers of the PSEA. 
He is a graduate of 
the State Normal 
School at Shippens- 
burg, of Susque- 
hanna _ University, 
earned his M.A. de- 
gree at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and his Ed. 
D. at Pennsylvania 
State College. 

Dr. Faust’s experi- 
ence includes teach- 
ing in the rural 
schools of Franklin 
County, Lemoyne High School, Susquehanna University 
Academy and summer session, Johnstown High School, and 
Peabody High School, Pittsburgh. He has been principal 
of the Chambersburg High School for the past eighteen years. 

In 1938 Doctor Faust was President of the PSEA. He 
initiated the study on th 

















J. Frank Faust 


the Survey of School Costs and served 
as chairman of this committee, in which capacity he is con- 
tinuing to serve the Association. 

His election to the superintendency of the schools of 
Chambersburg was by unanimous vote of the board. 





Swarthmore College President 


John W. Nason, the new president 
of Swarthmore College, was born at 
St. Paul, Minnesota, February 9, 
1905. He prepared for college at 
the Chicago Latin School and 
Phillips Exeter Academy. He en- 
tered Carleton College in 1922 and 
graduated summa cum laude in 1926, 
having been elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa in his junior year. He also 
was elected a member of the honor- 
ary fraternity Delta Sigma Rho. 

For the year 1926-27 Mr. Nason 
received a fellowship from the Coun- 
cil on Religion in Higher Education 


© Photo Crafters 
Joun W. Nason 


for study at the Yale Divinity School. At the end of the 


year he was elected a Fellow of the Council. The following 
year, 1927-28, he spent in the Harvard Graduate School 
where he took his master’s degree in philosophy. He has 
been engaged for some years in the preparation of a book 
on the philosophy of Leibniz. 

Mr. Nason was elected the 1928 Rhodes Scholar from 
Minnesota and spent the years 1928 to 1931 at Oriel College, 
Oxford, taking an honors degree in the School of Philosophy, 
Politics, and Economics. He played rugby football and tennis 
for his College and was President of the Bryce Club. 

Upon his return to the United States Mr. Nason became 
an instructor in philosophy at Swarthmore College in 1931, 
was promoted to the rank of assistant professor in 1934, acted 
as head of the department during the absence of Professor 
Blanshard during the year 1938-39, and has for several years 
acted as assistant to President Aydelotte in the administration 
of Swarthmore College and in connection with the Rhodes 
Scholarships throughout the country. 
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REGIONAL CONFERENCES 


Conferences in each Convention Dis- 


§ trict have been called as follows: 
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Central—Lock Haven, September 16 

Eastern—Reading, October 18 

Midwestern—Butler, September 27 

Northeastern—Wilkes-Barre, Septem- 
ber 19 


Northwestern—Cambridge Springs, 
September 25 
Southeastern—Philadelphia, October 


II 

Southern—York, October 19 

Western—Pittsburgh, September 21 
Presidents of Convention Districts and 
Local Branch Officers are urged to at- 
tend. R. C. Webster of Headquarters 
Staff will be present at each one to pre- 
sent and discuss Local Branch programs 
and projects for the year. 
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MEMBERSHIP 


Membership in the PSEA last year 
totaled 57,106. Ninety per cent of all 
the teachers in the State belonged. The 
other ten per cent benefited from the 
Association’s program and services. 
Someone has called them the “hitch- 
hikers and free-riders.” Not a single 
teacher in the State should fail to sup- 
port, through membership, the teach- 
ers’ state-wide professional organization, 
the PSEA. 

o 


SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS 

Since July 1, 1940, 856 subscriptions 
to the ScHoot JourNAL have been re- 
ceived from School Board members. 
This is an exceptionally large number. 
When all members of the Board sub- 
scribe the fee is $1 per member. We 
urge superintendents to invite School 
Board members to become subscribers 
to the ScHoot JouRNAL. 


® ® 


F. T. A. CHAPTERS 


By action of the Executive Council 
the Association will sponsor in coopera- 
tion with the NEA, Chapters of Future 
Teachers of America in the teacher- 
training institutions of the State. By 
special arrangement members of these 
chapters, upon the payment of two dol- 
lars, will receive the NEA Journat and 
the PSEA Journat, together with other 
material, suggestions for programs and 
projects. Inquiries concerning the 
organization of F. T. A. Chapters 
should be addressed to Joy Elmer 
Morgan, Editor of the NEA Journat, 
1201-16th St., Washington, D. C., or to 
the Executive Secretary of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association, 
400 North Third Street, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 


e = 
Timely Topics 
RESOLUTIONS 

Recognizing the services of the Asso- 
ciation the Clearfield County Institute 
adopted the following resolution: 

“That since the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association has worked so 
diligently for the interests of the teach- 
ers, all teachers should feel the need 
for belonging to said Association.” 


© © 


SUGGESTS CAREFUL READING 


C. W. Lillibridge, Superintendent of 
Schools, McKean County, in his Sep- 
tember Bulletin to the teachers writes 
as follows: 

“A request has been made that the 
September number of the Journal be 
sent to each teacher. If you do not 
receive your copy advise us in the near 
future. The current number contains 
many most interesting items, including 
messages from Francis B. Haas and 
Laura M. Braun, the president of the 
State Association, as well as decisions 
regarding the Tenure Law. Those who 
are financially minded will read with 
interest the statements of receipts and 
disbursements of our Association. The 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL is a well 
edited magazine for teachers. It merits 
your careful reading.” 


¢ 
FROM A RETIRED TEACHER 


“Please renew my subscription to the 
PENNSYLVANIA ScHooL JouRNAL.  Al- 
though a reader for more than 40 years 
it means more to me than ever. Best 
wishes to one of the best educational 
journals.” 


F. J. McKnight, Pittsburgh 


@ > 


INSIGNIA 
Again the PSEA pioneers! To the 


best of our information the PSEA is 
No. 1 of the State Associations to have 
an automobile insignia. Numerous re- 
quests are coming in response to the an- 
nouncement in the September JouRNAL. 
Have you secured yours? Do you like 
it? What do your friends say about it? 


® @ 


DOGS AND EDUCATION 


A new magazine Dogs International 
was announced in September at an an- 
nual subscription price of $3. We 
would not for a minute be unsympa- 
thetic to the relations that have always 
existed between dogs and people. We 
would like to offer as competition, how- 
ever, for the same amount of money— 
membership in the PSEA, in the NEA, 
subscriptions to both Journals, and the 
services of both organizations. 
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TEACHER SPIRIT 


We like the true teacher spirit por- 
trayed in the articles by Louise LaRue 
Williams and Evelyn Wynn Brehm 
printed on pages 35 and 37, respectively, 
of this issue. 


© 
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LIFE MEMBERSHIP 


We take pleasure in announcing that 
Headquarters Staff can boast ot two 
additional new NEA life memberships 
—A. Clair Moser and Raymond C. 
Webster. Perhaps others will want to 
take the same professional step. If so, 
notify us and we will make appropriate 
announcements. 


HAVE YOU READ IT? 


A prominent professional _ leader 
writes that every teacher in Pennsyl- 
vania should read the first article in the 
September Journat, “A Message to the 
Teachers of Pennsylvania” by State 
Superintendent Francis B. Haas. If you 
have read it, fine, if not, perhaps you 
will want to follow this suggestion. 

6 é 


IN THIS ISSUE 


Local Branches will find the “Ques- 
tions and Answers” of the Cost Survey 
Report valuable source material for 
Local Branch projects of news items, 
editorials, study and discussion groups 
on school finance. 

EDUCATION WEEK 

Here again is a good opportunity for 
Local Branch projects. The January, 
1940, issue of the JourRNAL contains a 
complete description of a program put 
on by the Lancaster Local Branch 
which was in the nature of a panel dis- 
cussion or symposium on “How the 
Schools Serve in Attaining Social Econ- 
omic Goals.” 

ONE HUNDRED PER CENT MEMBERSHIP 

REPORTS RECEIVED: 

September 5, Adams County, 232 

September 10, Chester County, 599 

September 13, McKees Rocks, 88 


ONE HUNDRED PER CENT MEMBERSHIP 
LISTS—DUES AT A LATER DATE 
August 23, Montour County 
September 6, Sunbury 
September 9, McKean County 
September 10, Lebanon County 
September 14, Berks County 


e « 
MORE LATER 


If you like the page send brief com- 
ments and news items. 
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Do You Receive Education Bulletin? 


HE Association’s weekly publication, Education Bulletin, 
begins its ninth year with issue No. 1, Volume 9, Oc- 
tober 14, 1940. 

Each week this publication tells of the developments in the 
field of education in our State. Each week it tells of the latest 
news of the work of the PSEA. It reports the work of com- 
mittees of the Association. It serves as a clearing house for the 
activities of our 298 local branches. Articles pertinent to the 
immediate educational situation are contributed by officers of 
the Association, by members of Headquarters staff, by chair- 
men of PSEA committees, and by members of the Association. 

The subscription price, twenty-five cents, will bring approxi- 
mately 32 weekly issues to you. Subscriptions can be made 
at the same time as joining the PSEA. 

In order to have current, up-to-date material, each officer 
of a local branch or member of the PSEA is requested to for- 
ward to Headquarters, 400 North Third Street, Harrisburg, 
any material which will be helpful in advancing the work of 
the Association. News, activities, and resolutions of PSEA 
local branches are especially welcome. 

All members of the Association are urged to become sub- 
scribers and regular readers of this weekly publication. 





Bucknell Conference on Education 
HE fifteenth annual Bucknell Conference on Education 
will be held this year on Friday afternoon and evening, 
October 18, at the University in Lewisburg. The general theme 
ot the conference is the problem of what the schools can do in 
the present crisis. 

General sessions will be held at two o'clock and eight- 
thirty. Subject conferences will occupy the period from four 
to six, and the annual banquet, featuring an outstanding en- 
tertainer, will be held at six-thirty. The discussions will be 
of interest to persons in all levels of school work. The four 
o'clock meeting will furnish opportunity for a wide degree 
of participation by those present. 





Vocational Guidance Association 
HE Central Pennsylvania Branch of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association will hold its second annual 
meeting at Bucknell University Friday and Saturday, October 
18 and 19. The meeting will be held in cooperation with 
the Bucknell Conference on Education. 

The program will feature outstanding speakers, a panel 
discussion, addresses by a half dozen members of the organi- 
zation, committee reporis, election of officers for the com- 
ing year, and a luncheon address on Saturday. The first 
meeting will be held at 4:00 p. m. on Friday; the Saturday 
meeting will convene at 9:30 a. m. Persons attending the 
Friday afternoon meeting are invited to attend the meetings 
of the Bucknell Conference on Education and the annual 
banquet of this organization. 

Persons desiring to become members of the Central Penn- 
sylvania Branch are requested to communicate with Dorothy 
K. Critz, dean of girls at Pottsville, and secretary of the 
organization. 





National Youth Administration Funds 


LLOCATION of $26,240,281 among 48 states, New 
York City, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, 
and Puerto Rico for the operation of the NYA student work 
program during the school year 1940-41 has been made by 
the National Youth Administration. 
Of this total the allotment for Pennsylvania is $975,427 for 
the school work program and $845,505 for college and gradu- 
ate work, a total for Pennsylvania of $1,820,932 for the school 


yeat 1940-41 . 
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Executive Council 


September 7—No. VII 
URSUANT to the call of the President, Laura M. Braun, 
Pittsburgh, the 1940 Executive Council of PSEA met at 
Headquarters, 409 North Third Street, Harrisburg, September 
7 with all members present or accounted for. 
The Council transacted the following business: 
1. Received a report from the President with reference to the 
Conference of Superintendents and Principals at Pennsyl- 
vania State College, The American Legion Convention at 
Reading, committee meetings on the Rating Card. 
2. Accepted reports of the Executive Secretary on finances, 
the budget year, a vacancy on Headquarters’ Staff, tenants, 
membership, the PENNsyLvANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, committees. 
The Council voted to change the budget year from December 
6 to December 5, to July 1 to June 30, so that it coincides with 
the fiscal and the membership year. 
3. Received a report from the assistant executive secretary and 
director of research on tenure cases and interpretations. 
4. Approved the schedule of the assistant executive secretary, 
field service, for a series of conferences of officers of local 
branches. 
5. Considered plans for the annual December convention as 
follows: a. Theme. The theme adopted is “Our Schools and 
Our National Problems.” b. Time Schedule. c. Speakers for 
the General Session. d. Program Procedure. e. Round Table 
on Consumer Education. The request for a round table on 
consumer education was granted. 
6. Appointment of committees. 
a. Social committee for Convention, Clarissa Hills, Johns- 
town, Chairman 
b. Budget committee 
Roy W. Wiley, Chairman, Butler 
George E. Walk, Philadelphia 
Thomas Francis, Scranton 
H. V. Herlinger, Mt. Lebanon, Pittsburgh 
Clarissa Hills, Johnstown 
The President 
7. Reports of Subcommittees 
a. Constitutional Revision 
b. Local Branch 
c. Problems of Pennsylvania Business Educators’ Assoc.a- 
tion 
d. Retirzment Problems 


Respectfully submitted, 
H. E. GayMan, 
Executive Secretary. 





Children’s Book Week 
HILDREN’S Book Week will be observed November 
10-16. The year’s theme, “Good Books-Good Friends,” 
suggests these points of view for emphasis: 

1. Books as a means of developing understanding between 
children of different countries, stressing particularly the 
Americas 

2. The lasting joy in friendships with characters in well- 
loved books 

3. The importance of books as a means of increasing under- 
standing between regional, racial, and economic groups with- 
in our own country 

A manual of suggestions to help teachers, librarians, and 
booksellers plan their Book Week celebrations and a poster 
and other display material will be distributed by Book Week 
Headquarters, 62 West 45 Street, New York City, Marion 
L. Woodburn, assistant director. 





Doing easily what others find difficult is talent; doing 
what is impossible for talent is genius——-Amiel 
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Braun, 


renter Whatis YOUr pupils’ 
ma) DENTAL LQ? 


nances, 
enants, — 
nittees, : } Here are five questions to test their dental knowledge. See how many 
— a they can answer correctly. Credit 20 points for each correct answer. 
2s wit 
ry and 
retary, — 
E local 
: g | (Left) Today, in many schools 
: E : oats children are being instructed in (Above) Teeth should be brushed 
ton as § = i the healthful exercise of — A. Whenever one thinks about it 
Is and E , A. Animal training B. Once a month 
ers tor 4 g B. Gum massage C. At least twice daily—better still, after each meal 
Table F J . C. Pipe making In order to remove all particles of food from the 
ble on FF ‘ — We = More and more schools are giv- teeth to help prevent decay—teeth should be 


brushed morning and night and if possible after 


ing regular drills in gum mas- 2 
lay each meal. C is the correct answer. 


sage. Children are learning the 
Johns 4 sw, « importance of firm, healthy gums 
- | ie ad to clean, sound teeth. B is correct. 


(Right) Leading dental authorities say— 

A. All adult teeth have three roots 

B. The coating of a tooth is the dentine 

C. Hard-to-chew foods are good for gums 

Hard, tough foods give gums the exer- 

cise they need for firmness and health. 

Soft foods do not. Enjoy delicious soft " 

foods but exercise the gums. A good : a _ (Above) A dentist, school-nurse or teacher will 

way is regular massage with Ipana . tell you that— 

which is especially designed for this % % - 

purpose. C is correct. A. Everyone gets five sets of teeth 

: . B. Both clean teeth and healthy gums are important 

Le ees | ; C. Molars are front teeth 
Modern dentists, school-nurses and teachers are 
helping children to better dental health by stress- 
ing care of teeth and gums. Thousands of chil- 
dren will have brighter smiles because of this 
valuable dental teaching. B is correct. 





Send for FREE Chart 


An attractive, colored wall chart entitled “Why Do Teeth 
Ache?” and other classroom helps will be sent to you with- 
out charge if you write to Bristol-Myers Company, Educa- 
tional Department, 636 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
giving the name of your school and of your superinten- 
dent or principal. 

at 


(Above) Many parents are receiving benefit from their own 
children’s homework in— 

A. Wood-working  B. Arithmetic C. Dental hygiene 

At home, children often show their parents the gum mas- 
sage drill they learned at school. Many parents who never 


learned this valuable lesson at school are adopting it as a 
seasible rule of dental health for themselves. C is correct. 





Published in the Interest of Better Health by BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, New York. Established 1887. 
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Retired Teachers and Superintendents 


The schools of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania lost through retirement this year the services of many valued teachers 


and superintendents. 


Some unusually long records of service have come to our attention, and we wish, here, to add our 


tribute to the expressions of appreciation which these individuals have already received in their individual districts. 


Charles E. Dickey Retires 

Charles E. Dickey, county 
superintendent and professional 
leader of the 2600 teachers of 
Allegheny County since 1922, 
retired in June. His services to 
education, which began as a 
teacher in the rural schools of 
Somerset County at the age of 
16, total 54 years. Allegheny 
County was benefited by his 
services for 45 years, in which 
he served for 12 years as super- 
vising principal of Avalon, 15 
years as assistant county super- 
intendent, and 18 years as 
county superintendent. 





In 1926 he was President of 
the PSEA and_ undoubtedly 
holds a record for continuous attendance at its State conven- 
tions. His influence has been felt as chairman and as a mem- 
ber of many of the PSEA committees. He has contributed 
to the educational thought and policy of the State through 
appearances on many programs and as a member of the State 
Council of Education for 11 years from 1925 to 1936. 

He retires amid many expressions of sincere appreciation 
for his achievements and his inspiring leadership during his 
extended career. 


Cuartes E. Dickey 


Adams County Teacher Retires 

Ella M. Ehrehart, a teacher of 
Adams County who began teaching ! 
in 1896, was retired at the close of 
the 1939-40 term with a record of 
thirty-four and one-half years of 
teaching experience. 

Mrs. Ehrehart was born in Adams 
County and received her early edu- 
cation in its public schools. Her 
special training for teaching was 
taken at the local normal school at 
Littlestown and the State Normal 
School at Shippensburg. The last 
years of her teaching service were 
spent in a one-room rural school in 
Straban Township. 

















Mrs. Etta M. EHREHART 


Testimonial Dinner for Sarah B. Scott 
ARAH B. SCOTT, who retired after 46 years as a teacher 


in the public schools of Mt. Carmel in June, was tendered 
a surprise testimonial dinner May 20 at Hotel Belgrae. More 
than one hundred members of the teaching staff and school 
officials attended the festivities, a glowing tribute to the im- 
mense popularity enjoyed by one affectionately known o 
thousands of students as “Sally” Scott. 


The honored guest of the evening was presented with a 
fitted traveling bag and a bouquet of roses. 

Clifford A. Nelson was the toastmaster. Featured speakers 
included Superintendent of Schools G. A. Beierschmitt, Mrs. 
Ida Butts Morse, secretary of the school board, and Mrs. Mary 
Tier, who delivered the presentation speech. 





Crawford County Superintendent 


Another retiring county superin- 
tendent who has given many splen- 
did years to our educational system 
is P. D. Blair of Meadville. For 
twenty-nine years Mr. Blair has 
exercised a tremendous influence on 
the people of Crawford County. 
The teachers and citizens there, in 
articles in Meadville’s newspaper, 
give him credit for developing the 
school system “from an inadequate, 
limited school program to the pres- 
ent broad agency of rural educa- 
tion.” 

Mr. Blair, his wife, and daughter P. D. Brair 
were guests of the school officials of the county at a dinner in 
August. Following the dinner a reception for them was held 
at the home of his successor, Superintendent and Mrs. C. F. 
Adamson. There the honor guest was the recipient of a fitted 
traveling bag, the gift of members of the office staff. 


U. L. Gordy Retires 

U. L. Gordy has resigned as super- 
intendent of the public schools of 
Chambersburg after serving con- 
tinuously for twenty-three years. 
In his letter of resignation to the 
school board, Mr. Gordy said that 
impaired health necessitated _ his 
relinquishing the superintendency. 





In the point of service, Mr. Gordy 
is one of the oldest superintendents 
in Pennsylvania. He has spent 
forty-six years in the education field, 
thirty-seven years in an executive 
capacity. 





Teacher Retires 

After teaching in the public 
schools of Chester and Delaware 
Counties for forty-one years and 
two years in Martin Academy, a 
Friends’ School located in Kennett 
Square, Emilie B. Walter retired 
from teaching at the close of the 
school term on June 7, 1940. 

Miss Walter began her career in 
Kennett Square in 1908 where she 





taught seventh and eighth-grade 
arithmetic. When the new consoli- 


dated school was opened in 1931 
Miss Walter was made _ assistant 
principal of the elementary depart- Emiuie B. WALTER 
ment and had 25 teachers and 850 pupils under her. She also 
taught seven classes of seventh and eighth-grade arithmetic. 
On May 22 a tea was given in the school library in honor 
of Miss Walter. This was attended by the entire faculty of 
the consolidated school and Miss Walter’s two sisters. A 
beautiful chair was given her in appreciation of her years of 
service to the school and community. 
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School Absences 


Due To Colds 
Cut Three-Fourths! 





—Would Such a Record in YOUR School Be Helpful? 





This record is an average of results reported from clinical tests 
of Vicks Plan—tests among 2,650 school-age children. It is a 
record that speaks for itself—in terms which you understand! — 


ner in 
shld | : 20.64% Fewer Colds 36.39% Shorter Colds 
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sters were members of a large 
group that followed Vicks Plan 
for five winter months and had 
no school absences due to colds. 
(This perfect record is unusual 
but just look at the splendid 
averages for all those who fol- ; 
lowed Vicks Plan.) 


How Plan Was Tested 


The tests among these 2,650 school-age 
children extended over five winter months. 
Those taking part in the tests were divided 
into two groups, as equal as possible as 
to number, age, sex, and living conditions. 
One group followed Vicks Plan, while the 
other simply continued their usual practices 
regarding colds. 


Results Must Be Significant 


These tests were supervised by practicing 
physicians. The records, kept under their 
direction by teachers, were sent by the 
physicians direct to nationally known pub- 
licaccountants, who tabulated and certified 
the results. 


Suggest Trial of Plan 


Records show that, throughout these tests, 
results varied in different groups. Some 
were almost unbelievably good; a few were 
actually unfavorable. In your group, too, 
individual results from following Vicks 
Plan may vary. But—doesn’t the high 
average of its success, as indicated by these 
results, suggest to you the desirability of 





e 
\ 





Note the sum total of results: A reduction of 54.95% 
(more than one-half!) in days of sickness due to colds 
—a reduction of 77.99% (more than three-fourths!) 
in school absences due to colds. 


| The two specialized medications used in these tests were: — 
VICKS VA-TRO-NOL | VICKS VAPORUB 
.. to help prevent . . to relieve symptoms _ 


| _ development of many colds of developed colds, 


Vicks Plan is simple and easy to follow. Why not organize your group to 
follow it this winter? To help you in this, Vicks Technical Staff have pre- 
pared a booklet-—“The Common Cold” —which carries a complete story 
of the School Tests and detailed directions for following Vicks Plan. 

Carrying other important and interesting information about Colds, this 
booklet serves as a Teachers’ Manual on this important health subject. It is 
also a practical guide for mothers in dealing with the problem of colds in 
the home. 

This booklet should be of real help to you in the classroom. Additional 
copies, as needed, and available, will be given you on request for distribu- 
tion to the mothers of your group. Use the coupon below to get your copy 
immediately! 





MAIL IT TODAY! 


Vick Chemical Co., Dept. 1803 AE 
122 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: I want a copy of your booklet of information on 
The Common Cold, including the story of the School Clini- 
cal Tests and directions for Header Vicks Plan. I under- 
stand that, as long as the supply lasts, I may have additional 










also giving it a trial among your pupils or copies on request for use in getting the cooperation of 
etic. classes? Then—wse the coupon! mothers of my group. 

onor 
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Tenure Decisions 


Summarized by A. C. Moser, Assistant Executive Secretary 
and Director of Research, PSEA 

Violet M. Lazaran, Elizabeth King, Margaret S. Perter, 

Clarence Steeber, and Winifred Roadman 
v. 

School District of Luzerne Township, Fayette County 
Decision by: Court of Common Pleas of Fayette County. 
Facts: 

At a meeting of the school board on November 10, 1939, a 
motion was passed to suspend Violet Lazaran, Elizabeth King, 
Margaret Porter, Clarence Steeber, Winifred Roadman, 
Eleanor Porter, Arthur Roberts, Bertha Fike, Marjorie Childs, 
and Jacob Burkey. By subsequent action of the board on 
December 15, 1939, these ten teachers were notified of their 
suspension because of a decrease in enrolment, to become ef- 
fective January 2, 1940. On receipt of the notice the plaintiff 
teachers notified the school board that they did not consider 
the suspensions valid and that they were ready to perform the 
duties called for by their contracts. Such performance of 
duty was not permitted by the board, whereupon the plaintiff 
teachers petitioned the court for a declaratory judgment to 
determine whether or not their suspensions were in violation 
of their seniority rights. 

Prior to these suspensions, Henry Davidson was granted 
a leave of absence on October 28, 1938, for the remainder of 
the school term and again on August 25, 1939, the board 
granted him a leave of absence for the school term 1939-40. 
On July 19, 1940, he resigned. Cosmo Comito was granted 
a leave of absence on February 10, 1939, for a period of eight 
months. On August 25, 1939, he was granted another leave 
of absence until February 1, 1940, when he was assigned to 
a position in the district. Henry Kyle taught in the district 
from the beginning of the 1935-36 term until September 23, 
1938, since which time he has been absent on account of ill- 
ness. He did not make a request for a leave of absence and 
none was ever granted him. On January 8, 1940, he reported 
for duty but was not assigned to a position. Neither David- 
son, Comito, nor Kyle had completed ten years of service in 
the public school system of Pennsylvania prior to their absence 
from duty. In view of these facts, the plaintiff teachers ques- 
tioned the seniority of Davidson, Comito, and Kyle. 

The board determined seniority of teachers for suspensions 
in the inverse order of their last election preceding the effec- 
tive date of the Tenure Act. The Court reviewed and deter- 
mined the seniority of each of the 80 teachers in the school 
district on the basis of the length of service in the public 
school system of the Commonwealth. On this basis the Court 
listed the teachers who had been continuously employed for 
the shortest periods of time: Violet Lazaran, Eleanor Porter, 
and Winifred Roadman, 432 school days; Cosmo Comito, 482 
school days; Henry Kyle, 557 school days; Henry Davidson, 
601 school days; Margaret Porter, Clarence Steeber, and fifteen 
other teachers, 612 school days; fifty-six teachers in the school 
district had originally entered the service of the public school 
system of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania later than 
Elizabeth King, her service including five years in Luzerne 
Township and nine years in the adjoining school district of 
Redstone Township. 

The court ordered the reinstatement of Elizabeth King as 
of January 2, 1940, the date of suspension, with full compen- 
sation in accordance with the terms of her contract and held 
that Violet Lazaran, Margaret Porter, Clarence Steeber, and 
Winifred Roadman, were suspended according to the law. 
Ouestions: 

(1) Are seniority rights derived only from service in the 
school in which they are asserted or are they based on total 
continuous service in the public school system of the Common- 
wealth? 
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(2) May the service on which a claim of seniority rights 
rests include protracted periods of absence on leave not 
authorized by the law, or of absence without leave on account 
of illness? 

Decision: (1) Based on total continuous service in the public 
school system of the Commonwealth. (2) No. 

Reasons: 

(1) The court held that the social policy underlying the 
Tenure Act is to provide for the maintenance of careers in 
teaching as essential to a successful program of education. 
The amendments to the Tenure Act and Sabbatical Leave 
Law of 1939 both involve the basis of seniority credits of 
teachers. Since both of these amendments were enacted at 
the same session of the Legislature, “they must be considered 
parts of a single policy to recognize and reward satisfactory 
service to the Commonwealth, wherever rendered within its 
borders.” 

(2) One of the requirements for eligibility for a leave of 
absence is the completion of ten years of satisfactory service 
as a teacher in the public school system of the Commonwealth. 
Such eligibility would permit the teacher to be considered “in 
regular full-time daily attendance during the period of such 
leave for the purpose of determining the employee’s length 
of service.” “No other authority exists for the extension of 
seniority credits during prolonged periods of absence.” 

Arthur Roberts, Bertha Fike, Marjorie Childs, and 
Jacob Burkey 
v. 

School District of Luzerne Township, Fayette County 
Decision by: Court of Common Pleas of Fayette County. 
Facts: 

The facts in this case and those in the preceding case are 
identical with the exception of the following: 

Prior to 1929, the contracts of Bertha Fike and Marjorie 
Childs were on an annual basis. 

Arthur Roberts and Jacob Burkey entered the service of the 
school district as teachers in 1929 and 1935 respectively. Al- 
most in every instance since 1929 the contracts of the plain- 
tiffs were terminated at the close of each school term and a 
new contract issued before the opening of the next succeed- 
ing term. The last such contract, prior to the effective date of 
the Tenure Act, was issued to each of the plaintiffs on August 
26, 1936, the date considered by the board in determining 
seniority of the plaintiffs. 

On the basis of the number of years of service in the 
school district, 62 teachers entered the service later than 
Arthur Roberts, 78 later than Bertha Fike, 76 later than Mar- 
jorie Childs, and 25 later than Jacob Burkey. 

The court ordered that plaintiffs be reinstated as of Janu- 
ary 2, 1940, with full compensation in accordance with their 
contracts. 

Ouestion: 

If a teacher entered the service of a school district prior 
to the Tenure Act and has taught under valid contracts every 
school term since his original appointment, does the fact that 
one or more of his pre-Tenure contracts were formally ter- 
minated at the close of a school term and a new contract 
made with him before the beginning of the next school term, 
limit the basis of his seniority rights to the period since the 
date of the last contract under which he was serving when the 
Tenure Act became effective? 

Decision: No. 
Reason: 

The court decided that “Seniority means superiority in 
standing to another of equal station, by reason of earlier en- 
trance into continuous service; that its substance is continuity 
of actual service, and that all else is mere matter of form. 
Among equals in station, until a substantial difference in 
ratings becomes officially established by the county superin- 
tendent of schools, preference in continuance of employment 
must be accorded to those who have served longest.” 
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66BL.DUCATION 1for the Common 

Defense” is the theme for the 
twentieth annual observance of Ameri- 
can Education Week, November 10-16, 
1940, sponsored by the National Edu- 
cation Association, the American Le- 
gion, the United States Office of Edu- 
cation, and the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 


American Education Week is an an- 
nual observance which was founded in 
1921. It is a celebration of the ideal of 
universal education in the United States. 
It is observed in November each year 
beginning on Sunday of the week in- 
cluding Armistice Day. It is a time when 
the schools of the nation report to the 
people in concert regarding their aims, 
achievements, and needs. 


American Education Week has come 
to be an effective nationwide observance. 
During the 1939 celebration more than 
eight million parents and citizens of the 
United States took the trouble to visit 
their schools during the week. Such a 
pilgrimage portrays the interest of the 
American people in their schools. 


Never in the twenty-year history of 
American Education Week has it given 
promise of greater significance than in 
1940. The theme selected last November 
proved to be prophetic of the need that 
exists this fall. Defense is uppermost in 
the minds of the people. The nation is 
spending tremendous sums for arms and 
equipment needed to defend our country. 
While these steps are essential, we must 
not lose sight of the fact that even arma- 
ments can be effective only as they are 
supported by a skilled people who have 
unbounded faith in the cause for which 
the nation girds itself. The greatest 
common defense this nation has erected, 
or can erect, is a system of public educa- 
tion adequate to its needs. 


As expenditures for armaments and 
other relatively new social projects soar 
upward the problem of financing the 
schools becomes increasingly difficult. 
There are interests which seek retrench- 
ment in. school funds. Some of them 
deliberately attempt to discredit the 
schools. Others would reduce school 
support simply because they are unin- 
formed regarding the needs of the 
schools and their contributions to the 
common welfare. The United States has 
adequate resources to meet the social 
problems of our generation and yet con- 
tinue to support education adequately to 
meet the growing demands placed upon 
the schools. 

In a time like this each school system 
in the United States should make every 
effort to inform patrons and all tax pay- 
ing citizens in the community regarding 
its program, achievements, and needs. 
American Education Week is the one op- 
portunity of the school year for a con- 
certed nationwide effort to interpret edu- 
cation. It is one of the best opportuni- 
ties of the school year for highlighting 
the continuing program of school public 
relations which should be conducted by 
every school system. 

To aid schools in planning local ob- 
servances the National Education Asso- 
ciation has prepared materials that will 
be useful in planning school and com- 
munity programs and activities for the 
1940 observance. Special packets con- 
taining a handbook, an illustrated book- 
let entitled “Education for the Common 
Defense,” posters, leaflets, stickers, fold- 
ers for the various school levels, and 
other materials are available from the 
National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C. These materials are distributed 
at the cost of production. The promo- 
tion of American Education Week is 
carried out by the National Education 
Association as a service to its members 
and to the cause of education in the 
United States. (See page A 120 of the 
September NEA Journal for a complete 
list of this material.) 


Governor Arthur H. James Comments 

“Schools of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania will, as in previous years, 
participate in the observance of Amer- 
ican Education Week from November 
10th to 16th.” . 

“There is little doubt in my mind the 
strongest defense which we can build 
against subversive influences is the de- 
velopment of an understanding and ap- 
preciation by our youth of American 
ideals and institutions.” 
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IS call it a Voie. 
of Confidence! 


Hw 
HEN more than 1 in every 4 


of Pennsylvania’s teachers belong to 
The EDUCATORS, I say it means 
something! That Association must 
be giving sickness and accident pro- 
tection well worth the money.” 


Well, . . . it is! Because The 
EDUCATORS offers exceedingly 
generous’ protection,—new, up-to- 


date, and at low cost (as low as $13 
yearly). Because The EDUCATORS 
pays its claims promptly, fairly, and 
according to contract. And because 
The EDUCATORS has always re- 
garded its members not as mere 
policy numbers but as people. 





The 
If 


Do you really know what 
EDUCATORS can do for you? 
not, why not find out? 


“dwar. 


a Mutual Accident and Health Association 
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“s NEW BOOKS © 


Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. 


We include only those that we commend to 


the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with 
many other books which they may never have the time to read. The following announcements, unless signed, do not purport to be critical 
reviews but are intended to supply enough information to enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


Pupit PERSONNEL AND GuipaNceE. Ruth Strang. 
356 pp. Illus. Macmillan 
For students of education and for adminis- 
trators and teachers in whose hands _ primarily 
rests the welfare of school children. The book 
stresses the importance of guidance as well as 
the instruction of the pupil. It focuses atten- 
tion on children’s development and _ suggests 
ways and means of meeting the needs of 
children. Examples of programs of personnel 
work in several cities are found in Chapter IV. 
Discussion of the development of a program 
of personnel work is followed by chapters on the 
contribution of the superintendent and _ prin- 
cipal, the classroom teacher, the homeroom 
teacher, the specialist, to such a program. 
Finally there is good discussion on the selection 
and education of teachers. 
SincInsc WHEELS. Mabel O'Donnell. 
Illus. Row, Peterson. $1.08 
The fourth reader in The Alice and Jerry 
Series. This story of pioneer days combines in- 
formation with lively story appeal. Tech- 
niques of reading and the development of es- 
sential skills are emphasized. The same beauty 
of format and illustrations is found here as in 
The Alice and Jerry Primary Readers. 
CHALLENGES TO AMERICAN YOUTH. 
Arnold. 696 pp. Illus. 
$1.80 
A combination of economics, sociology, and 
political science which provides a fundamental 
approach to current problems. The Challenges, 
twenty-eight in all, are grouped into five major 
divisions: (1) Personal, (2) Institutional, 
(3) Economic, (4) Political, and (5) Social. The 
activities at the end of each challenge are de- 
signed to stress student participation. For 
eleventh or twelfth grade. 
Sarety. Sidney J. Williams and W. W. Char- 
ters. 451 pp. Illus. Macmillan 
This new book on safety education covers 
every side of the high school pupils’ environ- 
ment, at school, at home, on the highway, in 
travel, in recreation, and at various occupations. 
The vocabulary is simple, and interesting pic- 
tures show safe ways of doing things. 


384 pp. 


Joseph I. 
Row, Peterson. 


Workinc Wir Worps anv Ipeas. Roy I. 
Johnson, Mabel A. Bessey, Monica D. Ryan. 
413 pp. Illus. Ginn. $1.48 


To develop in the student of the upper years 
of high school the arts of speaking, writing, 
reading, and listening, with particular attention 
to growth in literary appreciation. The book 
includes a full program of word-study and many 
opportunities for creative work. While it builds 
on the fundamental skills already learned, it 
gives attention to grammar in two comprehen- 
sive sections, in distributed review, and in a 
guide to usage (in the Appendix). 

THE Story Way. Julia L. Hahn. 140 pp. Illus. 
Houghton Mifflin. $0.80 

Every child in the primary grades will enjoy 
the four-color illustrations which invite him to 
read the stories in this book. A game element is 
introduced by little pictures at the end of some 
of the stories. These are numbered and the 
child reader places them in the text. Children 
will find this fun, and teachers will appreciate 
the instructive value of the device. 

Tue Cuitp AND Tuincs. Edwina Fallis. 184 pp. 
Illus. World Book Co. $1.68 

Miss Fallis’ book answers the question which 
kindergarten and primary teachers ask: “How 
can we provide experiential activities to fit 


changed educational needs and practices?” In 
the form of a complete guide and handbook it 
shows the teacher of young children how with 
little cost in time, money, or energy she can pro- 
vide equipment for her children which will 
materially enrich their school experiences. 





THE Pan AMERICAN Hicuway. Harry A. Franck 
and Herbert C. Lanks. 249 pp. Illus. D. 
Appleton-Century. $5 

The section of the Pan American Highway 
running through Mexico and Central America 
is the subject of this book. Approximately half 
of this route lies through Mexico and the re- 
maining half through the six countries of Guate- 
mala, Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa 

Rica, and Panama. The text gives anecdotes of 

the trails and backcountry jungles, of all the 

principal cities on and off the Highway, as well 
as descriptions of the road itself, glimpses in 
prose and pictures of all the most interesting 
phases of life in these countries, their picturesque 
peonle, fine scenery, and unusual customs. The 
more than 150 remarkable photographs were 
taken by Herbert C. Lanks, a social studies 
teacher in the Jenkintown school district, during 
his summer vacations. Mr. and Mrs. Lanks go to 

Mexico each summer and travel on the highway 

to gather new material. Mrs. Lanks teaches art 

in the Jenkintown schools and helped in the 
preparation of the book. 

PROBLEMS IN READING AND THINKING. WorkK- 
BOOK TO EXPERIENCES IN READING AND 
Tuinkinc. Stella S. Center and Gladys L. 
Persons. 657 pp. and 154 pp. respectively. 
Macmillan 

“Problems in Reading and Thinking” is the 
third book of the series reviewed page 24, Sep- 
tember PSJ. 

Greco SpEED Buitpinc, One-Year Course. John 
R. Gregg. 672 pp. Illus. Gregg Publishing 
Co. $1.50 

This is a 160-lesson text (40-minute lessons) 
for two semesters of advanced shorthand. It 
emphasizes four advanced shorthand skill fac- 
tors: (1) review of shorthand theory, (2) trans- 
cription skill, (3) phrasing skill, and (4) sus- 
tained shorthand speed. The author states that 
this 672-page text contains over 125,000 words 
of dictation and that one-third of the book con- 
sists of shorthand plate material. Of the thirty- 
two sections in the book, the first sixteen deal 
with general business dictation and the second 
sixteen with dictation for specific occupations. 


ENGLISH FOR AMERICAN YoutH. Sarah A. 
Taintor and Kate M. Monro. 550 pp. 
Tiius. Macmillan. $1.68 


The following topics and skills constitute the 
important features of this text: Oral English, 
improvement of speech, reading, outlining and 
paragraphing, use of library and reference books, 
grammar, punctuation, and capitalization. Since 
the book is intended for students above the 
age-level of the junior high school grades and 
is aimed directly at the practical application of 
the principles with which it deals, the authors 
have included three topics not generally offered 
in English texts: Correlation with civics and 
government, good manners, choosing a voca- 
tion. Of the American Youth Series, Thomas H. 
Briggs, editor. 

IMPROVEMENT OF Basic READING ABILITIES. 
Donald D. Durrell. 408 pp. World Book 
Co. $2.20 

A description of methods and instructional de- 
vices that have been found useful for improving 
the reading of children in elementary class- 
rooms, remedial classes, and reading clinics. The 
text gives concrete material on small-group in- 
struction, interest centers and inventories, unit 
adjustment plans, visual-motor methods, read- 
ing and study exercises, mechanical devices and 
aids, graded lesson plans, graded lists of books, 
and the remedial reading vocabulary. Severai 
chapters are devoted to causes of serious retarda- 
tion with case studies showing remedial pro- 
cedures. 
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THe EartH THEN anp Now. Craig, Johnson, 
and Lewis. 480 pp. Illus. Ginn. $1 
The last of the seven-book series, New Path- 
ways in Science, for elementary grades. (See 
reviews p. 346 June and p. 25 September PSJ). 
This book gives a continuous story of the earth— 
how the earth is believed to have evolved, the 
materials of which it is composed, the changes 
which have taken place, and the discoveries and 
inventions men have made. 
ExpLorinc Our Wor vp. 496 pp. $1.28. Our 
Wor.tp CHANGES. 566 pp. The Adventur- 
ing in Science series. S. R. Powers, Elsie F. 
Neuner, H. B. Bruner, and J. H. Bradley. 
Illus. Ginn 
A course in science for the junior high school. 
From the first book the pupil will learn about 
the significance of science and will become ac- 
quainted with the things which make up their 
environment—water, air, rock, living creatures, 
energy. From the second book he learns about 
the stars, the weather, the climate and its effect 
on plants and animals, the landscape and forces 
which change it, and the use of food energy 
and healthful living. The final unit, which is 
devoted entirely to the significant topic of con- 
servation, shows how man can use and yet not 
abuse the natural wealth of the earth. A third 
volume of the series, “Using the World”, will 
deal with man’s control of his environment. 
This volume will be published in 1941. Work- 
books and teachers’ manuals will be available. 


MEETING SpEecIAL NEEDS OF THE INDIVIDUAL 
Cuitv. 19th Yearbook, Department of 
Elementary School Principals, NEA, 1201- 
16 St., N. W., Washington, D. C. $2 

Improved technics of measurement have re- 
vealed the great variety and magnitude of in- 
dividual differences among children. While all 
or nearly all children have certain educational 
needs in common, many pupils have special 
needs which require individual attention. School 

administrators and teachers, therefore, have a 

two-fold task: (1) to discover all they can about 

the needs of each child, and (2) to help meet 
these needs so far as possible through the school. 

This is the background for this yearbook, some 

of the chapter headings of which are: The 

Challenge of the Individual Child; Comprehen- 

sive Programs of Individual Guidance; Pro- 

viding for Children of Superior Ability, for 

Retarded Children, for Physically Handicapped 

Children, with Cultural and Economic Handi- 

caps, with Personality Problems. Study outlines 

may be purchased for use in faculty meetings, 
principals’ clubs, college courses, conference pro- 
grams, and study groups for 25 cents each. 





Books Received 


A. S. Barnes and Co., 67 W. 44 St., N. Y. C.: 
S1x-Man Foorsatt. Ray O. Duncan. $1 
Fortuny’s, 67 W. 44 St., N. Y. C.: 
THE HuMAN ELEMENT IN Lirerature. Daniel 
E. Phillips. $2.50 
Ginn and Co., 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, 
Mass.: 
PLaNE Geometry. Revised edition. A. M. 
Welchons and W. R. Krickenberger. $1.40 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston, Mass.: 
HEALTH ACTIVITIES AND PROBLEMS. An ex- 
perience workbook for the secondary school 
student. D. Oberteuffer and P. C. Bechtel. 
$0.60 
Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston, 
Mass.: 
MopErRN HuMaANn 
Kastler. $1.72 


Retations. Norman M. 
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Longmans-Green & Co., 55 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.: 
Tue Activity ScHooL. Gustav G. Schoenchen. 
$2.50 
Scott, Foresman and Co., 114-120 E. 23 St., 
Neo ¥.G:is 
Everypay Prosirems In Science. Third 
edition. W. L. Beauchamp, J. C. Mayfield, 
J. Y. West. $1.72 
World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: 
Tuts Way To Betrer SPEECH. Louise Abney 
and Dorothy Miniace. $0.60. TEACHER’s 
MANUAL. $0.20 
University of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia, 
as 
History oF UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
1740-1940. Edward P. Cheyney. $4 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNsyLvaANtIA Topay. Edited 
by Cornell M. Dowlin. $1.50 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


American Council on Education 
Publications 


Wuat Tue Hicu Scnoots Oucut To TEacu. 
Report of a special committee for The 
American Youth Commission. American 
Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C. $0.25 

Ben G. Graham, superintendent, Pittsburgh 
schools, was chairman of the special committee 
of ten educators named by the American Youth 

Commission “to organize the preparation of a 

brief report presenting the major needed changes 

in the curriculum of American secondary schools 
on which it should now be possible to secure 
agreement.” The report begins with a rapid 
survey of the origins of American secondary 
schools and their development into the free 
public high schools of today, particularly in re- 
lation to the vast increase in pupil population 
and the economic and social changes in the 
United States calling for both expansion and 
adaptation by the schools in their curricula. In 
this survey is included a glimpse of the rise of 
vocational education, with the comment that it 
has not proved to be the cure that many hoped 
it would be. Among recommendations for the 
curriculum are: A continuation of instruction 
in reading; a strong recommendation that work 
experience be made a part of the curriculum of 
the high schools; a plea for more emphasis on the 

social studies; a course in personal problems. A 

final section discusses leadership in the work of 

reorganization, reviewing community councils 
and government agencies as to their possible 
activities. 


U=..ed States Government 


Publications 
Office of Education: 

ConsERVATION Excursions. Effie G. Bathurst, 
senior specialist in curricular problems 
ELEMENTARY Epucation. What Is It? Helen 
K. Mackintosh, senior specialist in ele- 

mentary education 





GuIDANCE ProGcraMs For Rurat HIGH SCHOOLS. | 


Paul W. Chapman, consultant, occupational 
information and guidance service 
TEACHING THE CONTROL OF 


| 
3LacK STEM Rust | 


OF SMALL Grains IN VocaTioNaL AGRICUL- | 


TURE CLASSES 


These pamphlets may be secured from the | 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, | 


pC. 
Miscellaneous 


America’s CuHoiceE Topay. 


N.Y. C. 

Catratoc of Motion Picture Film offered for 
rental by the PCW Film Service, Pennsyl- 
vania College for Women, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Propuctiviry, WAGEs, AND NATIONAL INCOME. 
The Brookings Institution, Washington, 
De 

THe Story oF WESTERN Pines. Western Pine 

Association, Yeon Bldg., Portland, Oregon 


William T. Stone, | 
vice-president, Foreign Policy Association, | 


1200 National Press Bldg., 8 W. 40 St., | 
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Speak Up, America 
New Radio Program 
66@' PEAK Up, America!” a new edu- 
cational radio program, is being 
broadcast each Sunday evening from 
7:30 to 8:00 over radio stations WFIL, 
KDKA, WJZ as part of a coast-to-coast 
NBC network of forty-five _ stations. 
This truly different radio quiz employs 
an unique and entertaining formula to 
make America’s citizenry, young and 
old alike, conscious of common speech 
faults. It is designed to aid in vocabulary 
development, grammar, pronounciation, 
and enunciation. Interest is stimulated 
by the awarding of weekly cash prizes 
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to radio listeners as well as to members 
of the studio audience. 

A search of many weeks was made for 
an authoritative “Wordmaster” to serve 
as quiz conductor and master of cere- 
monies. Teachers and students alike 
will enjoy this splendid program spon- 
sored by The Better-Speech Institute of 
America. Incidentally, its influence in 
developing improved parental speech 
habit should have a favorable effect upon 
the child. "A difficulty often met by 
teachers is the destructive influence upon 
the child of speech laxity in the home. 
“Speak Up, America!” is recommended 
to teachers, children, and parents by the 
National Broadcasting Company. 











Bright Autumn hues, 
of course... but “color” 


also means variety, scenic thrills, 





new friends! 


@ Whether you're going home for the week-end or on a trip far across 
the map, Fall travel is at its best by Super-Coach. There’s brilliant beauty 
to enjoy along your route, while you relax in the comfort of your deep- 
cushioned chair. It’s the way to see “This Amazing America” best. 


Go when you like—return when you like. Greyhound schedules are fast 
and convenient. See more—you can usually go one way, return another 
without adding a penny to the low cost of your round trip ticket. 








[GREYHOUND | 


LEnes 








Name 


THIS COUPON BRINGS YOU NEW PICTORIAL BOOKLET 


Let us mail you a good-natured pictorial bo-klet all about modern bus travel, 
The New Super-Coach’. To get your free copy, mail! this coupon to 


Greyhound Travel Bureau, Broad St. Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Address 








City 


ST-10-PA 











Donato M. Cresswett, Harrisburg, 
has been appointed principal public in- 
formation editor of the Department of 
Public Instruction. Mr. Cresswell re- 
turns to the same position he held in the 
Department from 1932-36. While away 
from the Department he served as man- 
aging editor of Occupations magazine. 

Hersert M. LeVan, retiring super- 
vising principal of the North Wales pub- 
lic schools, was honored at a testimonial 
dinner given by the faculty of the schools 
on June 5. Mr. LeVan was supervising 
principal at North Wales for sixteen 
years and resigned because of ill health. 
He and his wife are now living in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

W. Lee Gitmore, superintendent of 
Oakmont schools, was honored at the 
school’s commencement exercises in June 
by a resolution of the board of school di- 
rectors of the district. The directors 
paid tribute to Dr. Gilmore’s ceaseless 
efforts to promote efficiency during the 
twenty-five years he has headed their 
schools. 

Epna M. Kucter retired this summer 
after an unusually long period of State 
service in the Department of Public In- 
struction. Miss Kugler entered State serv- 
ice as stenographer to the original 
School Code Commission on July 1, 
1907, when Nathan C. Schaeffer was 
superintendent. She rose through vari- 
ous grades of the State’s educational de- 
partment to be an adviser on special edu- 
cation. 

Joun H. Gresu, Obelisk, a teacher in 
the schools of Montgomery County for 
48 years, retired May 31. Forty years of 
the 48 were taught in the same one-room 


school, the Church School, Upper 
Frederick Township. Mr. Gresh died 
July 3. 


MarcareT E. Rocers of Swissvale 
High School retired in June with the 
record of having missed but one day of 
school in her twenty years in the Swiss- 
vale schools. The teachers of Dickson 
honored Miss Rogers at a tea just before 
the close of school. 

Carrié E. Miter retired after thirty 
years of service in the Gettysburg schools 
and ten years in various rural and graded 
schools in the county. Upon her retire- 
ment the supervisory force and the faculty 
of the Lincoln school gave her a banquet 
at the Lee-Meade Inn and presented her 
with a fitted traveling bag and a corsage 
in token of the appreciation and esteem 
in which her fellow workers held her. 

Mary B. Humpurey, principal of 
Circle school, Ellwood City, retired at 
the close of the past school term. She 
has been a teacher for 39 years and has 
been in the Ellwood City schools for the 
past 28 years. 


Cuarces S. Miter, formerly presi- 
dent of the State Teachers College. 
Slippery Rock, has accepted a position 
in an administrative capacity with Alle- 
gheny College. 


Georce W. Gace, supervising prin- 
cipal of the Zelienople borough schools, 
has been ordered to the University of 
New Hampshire at Durham, N. H., for 
a ten-month tour of active duty as an 
instructor in the Department of Military 
Science and Tactics. Mr. Gage holds a 
captain’s commission in the Coast Artil- 
lery Reserves. For the duration of his 
absence P. Ronatp Ctouseg, the high 
school principal, will serve as acting 
supervising principal. 

PENNSYLVANIANS who were awarded 
prizes or honorable mention in the 1940 
travel contest of The Instructor are: 
Five dollar prizes— Austin J]. App, 
University of Scranton (Province of 
Quebec), and Mary Dunn, Berkeley 
school, Uniontown (Gaspé Peninsula); 
honorable mention—Ruth Elder, Clair- 
ton (New England States); Sister M. 
Noreen, Central Catholic High School, 
Johnstown (Mediterranean Cruise); 
Margaret Belle Spangler, Mt. Pleasant 
school, Monroe Township, Cumberland 
County (Syria and Palestine). 

AnTHoNy ‘TownsHip, Montour 
County, broke ground on August 22 for 
a four-room elementary consolidated 
school to replace the present six one- 
teacher schools of the district. When 
these schools are closed there will be only 
eleven one-teacher schools in use of the 
original forty-nine in Montour County. 

Aviguippa has a Future Teachers’ 
Club which has completed its second 
year and has received its charter as the 
first club of its kind in a Pennsylvania 
high school to be affliated with the 
National Future Teachers of America. 
All fifteen members’ of the club have 
tutored pupils who are weak or failing 
in class work. This was done during 
study hall periods and proved very worth 
while. 

AN ART-CRAFT CLUB was organized in 
1938-39 by Aliquippa students inter- 
ested in shop work. Because of increas- 
ing interest in the club, it has been neces- 
sary to limit the membership and there 
is now a waiting list. The meetings of 
the club are held in the general shop 
every Tuesday evening. A portion of 
the meeting is devoted to items of busi- 
ness concerning functions of the club 
and the remainder to individual project 
work. Those students who have some 
sort of hobby are urged to pursue it if 
it is in the art craft line, such as wood- 
work, copper, aluminum, wood carving, 
linoleum block cutting, and whittling. 
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PrymMoutH Townsuip, Montgomery 
County, celebrated the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of its consolidated school with 
exercises on the school grounds on June 
5. The township was one of the pion- 
eers in the movement to close one-room 
rural schools. Present at the anniversary 
exercises were Mrs. Eulah Sinclair, 
widow of the president of the school 
board at the time of the school’s dedica- 
tion; Milton Marple, the only remaining 
member of that board who serves as 
treasurer; and Mrs. Anna A. Weaver 
Norcross and Mrs. Anna M. Hallman 
Parker who taught in the school at its 
opening. J. Maurice Strattan is super- 
vising principal. 

AN EXPERIMENT in the Titusville school 
system is under way. When complete 
each room in the Junior High School 
will have been painted in individual color 
schemes. Rooms that were “cold” have 
been made “warmer” in tone by such a 
plan. Borders are not necessarily the 
same height, nor walls within the room 
the same color. It is hoped to have sig- 
nificant murals in each room. The stu- 
dents have enjoyed the change and feel 
that school life is less monotonous. 
These plans have been followed through 
the effort of Hugh H. Olmes, art super- 
visor. 

Bancor has organized an employment 
service for pupils still in school. If 
people in the community want someone 
to mind the baby, to wash the dishes, to 
beat a rug or move furniture, to do typ- 
ing, to assist in a store, or to make a 
fourth at bridge, ali they have to do is 
to call high school employment service 
and a qualified person will be sent to 
answer the call. Harry O. Eisenberg is 
superintendent of Bangor schools. 

Tue Getryssurc High School course 
of studies has been expanded by adding a 
business-vocational curriculum. This new 
curriculum will enable pupils to take the 
essential features of both the vocational 
and the commercial courses, and will 
make it one of the most practical from 
the standpoint of utility. 

Lewistown school district has added 
a program of agricultural education to 
the vocational department of the school. 
This will meet an urgent need repre- 
sented by the vocational interests of many 
non-resident farm boys and others desir- 
ous of obtaining agricultural training. 

Two OUTSTANDING INNOVATIONS in the 
Donora public schools this year are the 
elimination of midyear promotions and 
the introduction of full-time instruction 
in speech correction. The employment 
of a public school psychologist as a regu- 
lar member of the local teaching staff 
was inaugurated last year. 
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Tue Frienps’ Peace CoMMITTEE, 304 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, offers at mini- 


/ mum cost material on William Penn, 


his life, and his founding of Pennsyl- 
yania. This material was described in 


I detail on page 57 of the October, 1939, 
) issue of PSJ. 


Tue Connecticut Merit System As- 
sociation, 33 Lewis Street, Hartford, 


| Conn., proposes to select a field secretary 
after competitive tests. 
» ested should write the association for 
» announcement of the tests. The last date 


Anyone inter- 


for filing application will be November 
4. 

REVISED ELEMENTARY REPORT CARDS are 
being used in Bangor schools. These 


» cards have been made to promote greater 


Each 


individualization of instruction. 


; pupil is rated against himself; in other 


words, how well has he done his work 
in comparison with his ability, what is 
his adjustment, what can he and what 
can his teachers do to help him? 


Pike County will have certificated 
music supervisors for every school and 
for every pupil enrolled in the schools 
this year. 

MeapviLLe district is working on a vo- 
cational educational department. Its 
shops will consist of wood pattern and 
foundry, machine, auto mechanics, elec- 
tricity, and industrial arts. It will be 
housed in a ten-room remodeled elemen- 
tary building which may be ready by 
January, 1941. 

ScHOOL DIRECTORS OF INDIANA, upon 
recommendation of Edgar C. Perry, 
superintendent, have approved addition 
of a vocational agricultural course to its 
program. Application for Smith-Hughes 
funds has been made to the Department 
of Public Instruction. 


Four oF TEN outstanding high school 
graduates, selected in the third annual 
contest for the $3,000 George Westing- 
house Scholarships for study at Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, are Pennsyl- 
vanians. They are: J. Harold Dickson, 
Jr., Edgewood High School; Karl J. Fer- 
rell, Washington High School; Leslie S. 
Frost, Wilkinsburg High School; and 
John L. Wolff, Greensburg High School. 
Endowed with $200,000 by the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, the scholarship provides each holder 
with $600 a year, more than half the 
average required for study and living 
expenses. The prescribed procedure 
under the grant includes eight winter 
terms at the Institute, and five summers 
and two winter terms of practical experi- 
ence at Westinghouse. From a group of 
377 applicants, all within the top 15 per 
cent of their high school classes, 157 were 
selected jointly by the Institute and West- 
inghouse to take competitive examina- 
tion, Personality and professional prom- 
ise were considered in addition to 
scholarship. 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 


Tue Aviguippa educational hospitali- 
zation plan was initiated in April, 1938, 
with an enrolment of 60 members. Dur- 
ing the school term, 1939-40, there were 
twenty-two new members, a total of 125. 
Last year there were 69 individual mem- 
berships, 34 husband and wife, and 22 
family memberships. The total amount 
paid in during the school year, 1939-40, 
was $1,481.75. Although no actual sta- 
tistics are available as to payments made 
to the group, it is known that a number 
have benefited during hospital care. 

Tyrone is making the following 
changes in its school program this year: 
establishment of a senior high school 
vocational shop to include sheet metal, 
machinery, gas welding, and forging; of 
a vocational home economics department 
in grades 10, 11, and 12; of an instru- 
mental music department, grades 4 to 12, 
and extension of vocal music in the senior 
high school; extension of art and drama- 
tics in the high schools; and introduction 
of guidance in the junior-senior high 
school. 

Tue SouTH-CENTRAL Group of county 
superintendents and assistants held their 
annual summer meeting August 13 at 
Rolling Green Park along the Susque- 
hanna Trail, Snyder County. Thirteen 
counties out of the fifteen counties in 
the area were represented by the super- 
intendents, their families and guests, a 
total of 77 persons. Very interesting dis- 
cussions were given by various members 
of the group on topics assigned. Officers 
for the year 1940-41 were elected as 
follows: President, County Superinten- 
dent Newton L. Bartges, Lock Haven; 
vice-president, Assistant County Super- 
intendent Clarence H. McConnel, Mon- 
toursville; secretary, Assistant County 
Superintendent Betty Baird, Lock 
Haven; and treasurer, Assistant County 
Superintendent D. A. Yingling, Clear- 
field. 

One of the features of the program 
was the Horseshoe pitching contest in 
which all superintendents took part. The 
grand champion and winner of the prize 
was County Superintendent F. Glenn 
Rogers, Bellefonte, Centre County. The 
chief runner-up was Assistant County 
Superintendent Lewis R. Lenhart, Centre 
County. 

THE PENNSYLVANIA 
Women has been given the $750,000 
mansion of the late Andrew Mellon 
with its seven acres of rolling grounds 
which are contiguous to the _institu- 
tion’s picturesque nine acre campus. 
The gift was made by the son, Paul Mel- 
lon. The thirty room brick house will 
be called Andrew Mellon Hall in honor 
of the Pittsburgh financier, three times 
Secretary of the Treasury, and Ambas- 
sador to the Court of St. James. With 
its swimming pool, bowling alleys, and 
tennis courts the home will become the 
“cultural center of the campus,” accord- 


ing to the president, Herbert L. Spencer. 


COLLEGE FOR 
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COUNT your blessings! 
An old record shows that in the early 
1800’s, one teacher in Mass. received 3 
pounds, 10 shillings for an annual salary. 


Ao oa CHILDREN require con- 
crete information at a glance. 1729 il- 
lustrations in THE WINSTON DICTIONARY 
FOR SCHOOLS instantly clarify words that 
would require a paragraph of definition. 


AUTHOGRAM 


“WILL CIVILIZATION VANISH IN THE 
CONFLICTS OF MAN? ARE SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS IN AN AGE OF SCIENCE TOO 
INTRICATE TO SOLVE? EXPERIENCE 
HAS SHOWN THAT THE “METHOD OF 
SCIENCE” IS THE EFFECTIVE APPROACH 
TO COMPLEX PROBLEMS. OUR SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS MAY BE STUDIED BY THE 
SCIENTIFIC METHOD AND AN OBJEC- 
TIVE SOCIAL SCIENCE CREATED.” 
—Franklin B. Carroll 


AVY SUFFICIENT cause to 
make objective thinking imperative is 
the estimate that the population of the 
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| world has trebled in the past 160 years. 


Dr. Carroll’s INTERPRETING SCIENCE 
SERIES—Book I, UNDERSTANDING OUR 
ENVIRONMENT; Book II, UNDERSTAND- 
ING OuR Wor _p; and Book III, UNpDER- 
STANDING THE UNIVERSE—develops the 
scientific attitudein the juniorhighschool. 


ty READ allabout AMERICA! 
54 WINSTON juveniles provide true ad- 
ventures in Americanism for Grades 
1-12. Write for ‘‘All-American”’ circular. 


Any SOMETHING to remem- 
ber: 111,422 American soldiers died on 
foreign soil during 1917-1918 in a war 
which cost the U. S. $25,000 a minute 
for actual time of participation. Today’s 
propaganda intensifies the importance 
of vital statistics, charts, and graphs on 
the World War presented in Historic 
CURRENTS IN CHANGING AMERICA by 
Carman, Kimmel, and Walker. 


AVI EUCLID and 1940 meet in 
the new MoDERN TREND GEOMETRY, by 
Strader and Rhoads, which will interest 
your most artful dodgers of mathematics. 


van KEEP your history and ge- 
ography classes up-to-date by supple- 
mentary use of a special chronological 
war chart, furnished free upon request. 


AV “PROOF ofthe pudding...” 
The overwhelming reception of Easy 
GROWTH IN READING, released less than 
a year ago, is writing publishing history. 
Hundreds of thousands of children find 
reading a joy with this delightful series. 


The JOHN CAY"ET, Kye), 
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National Broadcasting 


Company Recommends 
to Teachers, Children, Parents 


SPEAK UP 
AMERICA! 


Entertaining, Educational 
New Radio Quiz Program 


Featuring THE WORDMASTER 


A fascinating, coast-to-coast radio program 
entertainingly presented in the interest of fluent, 
effective speech. Cash awards each week. A 
timely aid to classroom studies—vocabulary, 
grammar, pronunciation, enunciation, elimi- 
nation of common speech faults. Produced 
by The Better-Speech Institute of America. 


Suggest this program to your classes 


Sunday Evenings 7:30 to 8:00 
WFIL-KDKA-WJZ 





PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 


Tue Puitapetpuia public schools are 
operating a program of vocational edu- 
cation for national defense which utilizes 
all industrial and mechanical facilities 
of the school system. Four separate 
schedules were in operation in the sum- 
mer. Arrangements are being made for 
an advisory committee on the vocational 
program. This committee will consist 
of a wide representation of employers, of 
organized labor, and of all auxiliary gov- 
ernmental agencies, including the Works 
Project Administration, the National 
Youth Administration, the State Employ- 
ment Service, the State Department of 
Public Assistance, the State Department 
of Public Instruction, and _representa- 
tives of educational institutions outside 
the Philadelphia public school system 
which have facilities for vocational train- 
ing as well as the Philadelphia public 
schools. Programs are also being made 
and applications for approval submitted 
for utilization of all public school facili- 


| ties beginning September g covering all 


periods of the day and evening when 





October, 194) 


GROUND WAS BROKEN, July 29, for an 
addition consisting of six rooms and an 
industrial arts shop in the basement, to 
the Glenside-Weldon Junior High Schoo 
building, Abington Township. The ad. 
dition will house, in addition to the shop, 
domestic science and general science lab. 
oratories and several classrooms. It 
should be ready for occupancy by No. 
vember 1. 

HovusEHOLD EMPLOYMENT was studied 
in the Aliquippa school district in 1939- 
40. All girls who were available or in. 
terested in this type of employment 
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were contacted and were given tests inf 


washing, ironing, cleaning, serving, 
cooking, and attitudes. The girls mak- 


ing the best grades were given the first 


chance for training because they would 
be ready for positions sooner. There 
were 207 placements for full or part-time 
work during the year. 
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Davipson TownsuiP, Sullivan County, 


has just completed an addition and some 
remodeling on its school. The work was 


a WPA project with an estimated cost of F 


and NBC Coast to Coast 





these facilities are not in actual use for 
regular day school instruction. 


$30,000. It is now a complete, modern 
school for grades 1-12. 
is supervising principal. 








Pennsylvania Speech Association 
i Ipsrereecenn of speech, English, and oral English, debate 
and dramatic coaches, and all interested in speech prob- 
lems are cordially invited to attend the second annual con- 
ference of the Pennsylvania Speech Association at the Hotel 
Harrisburger, October 4-5, 1940. 
Program chairmen for the 1940 conference include: 
Auditorium Problems and Methods—D. E. Morley, State 
Teachers College, California 
Secondary School Curriculum—Joseph E. Reuwer, William 
Penn High School, Harrisburg 
High School Debate—Pittsburgh vs. Allegheny—Charles W. 
Lomas, University of Pittsburgh 
College Debate Coaching—Charles E. Irvin, Allegheny Col- 
lege 
Pia Correction—Herbert Koepp-Baker, Pennsylvania State 
College 
Dramatics—Margaret L. Witt, Cochran Junior High School, 
Johnstown 
Oral Interpretation—Ruth R. Haun, Beaver College 
Those interested may obtain further information, confer- 
ence programs (after October 1), and copies of the proposed 
constitution by addressing C. Stanton Belfour, Executive Sec- 
retary, at the University of Pittsburgh. Registration and mem- 
bership fees at the conference are $1. 





State Conference on Exceptional 


Children 
ih iene Ninth Pennsylvania Conference on Exceptional Chil- 
dren, the State-wide chapter of the International Council 
for Exceptional Children, will meet in Harrisburg, Friday 
and Saturday, October 4 and 5. The opening meeting will 
be an informal dinner held Friday evening in the ballroom 
of the Penn-Harris Hotel and will be featured by an address 
by Miles Murphy, associate professor of psychology, Univers- 
ity of Pennsylvania, on “The Fundamental Needs of All 
Children.” The sessions on Saturday will include sectional 
meetings dealing with various kinds of exceptional children 
and a general session for all members of the conference which 
will be addressed by L. Thomas Hopkins, professor of edu- 


cation, Columbia University. Doctor Hopkins’ topic will be 
“The Emerging Curriculum.” An annual business session 
will terminate the year’s meetings. 

More than 450 teachers, supervisors, administrators, and 
clinicians who work with exceptional children belong to the 
conference. The membership includes those from public 
school systems, private schools, state institutions, residential 
schools for the blind and deaf, colleges, and universities. The 
officers of the Conference are Neal F. Quimby, Overbrook 
School for the Blind, Overbrook, Philadelphia, president; 
Edna C. Righter, Pittsburgh public schools, first vice-presi- 


fornia, second vice-president; Susan M. Kurzenknabe, Harris- 
burg special class teacher, secretary-treasurer; Edward F. 
Donohoe, Philadelphia special class teacher, recording secre- 
tary; and T. Ernest Newland, chief of the division of special 
education in the State, member-at-large. 





In Behalf of the Rural Teacher 
(From page 35) 


schools and seeking city positions where salaries are higher 
and where increments are given? There are teachers in the 
rural schools of Pennsylvania who, after more than twenty 
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years of faithful service, are still receiving the minimum — 


wage, and who teach only an eight-month term. That salary 
allows for few comforts and for almost no luxuries. 


The Rural School Produces Solid Americans 


Specific training in rural teaching and organization for F 
students who know that they are going to teach in rural § 
schools, would do much to eliminate many of these difficul- 


ties. By this is not meant theoretical training by college pro- 


fessors who have never taught a rural school. The persons § 


who train these teachers should be those who have taught 
country schools over a long period and who have been emin- 
ently successful. 

Anything which improves the status of the rural teacher, 
whether it be specific training, higher salaries, or more care- 
ful supervision, improves our rural schools, from which is 
constantly coming a large percentage of our solid, sober- 
thinking American men and women. 
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: 
Necrology 
CLarENCE J. Carver, professor of edu- 


nen 
Schl | cation and secretary of the faculty of 
The aq. Dickinson College, died August 17 in 
1¢ shop, Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore. Dr. 
nce lab. Carver was a member of the Executive 
ns. It Council of PSEA in 1933. 
by No.— JoHN P. Mannine, director of voca- 
: § tional education in the Braddock schools 
studied the past 15 years, died in Raleigh, N. C., 
n 1939¢-f % June 27. Mr. Manning had been vaca- 
or inp Coming in Florida and was returning 
oyment F home when stricken. 
rests inf) RuTH J. Greco, a beneficiary of the 
erving, PSEA Welfare Fund who resided in 
s mak.— Westfield, N. Y., died August 26. 
he first— Heten Marcaret Carson, a teacher 
would in the Altoona and Blair County schools 
There for 29 years, died at her home in Altoona 
rt-time F May 12. 
| R.K. Smiru of Dawson, former super- 
/ounty, F intendent of Dunbar Township schools, 
1 some} Fayette County, died August 7. Mr. 
rk was} Smith retired two years ago after serving 
cost of f the Dunbar Township schools since 
1odern & 1905. 
Hertz A. R. Horrman, school director of 
___f} Middletown, died June 28 from a heart 
vill be b attack. 
sesetale ELEANOR Linpsay McKenna, a teacher 
' in Girls’ High School, Philadelphia, died 
;; and the spring. 
oa Mary H. Morrett, who taught for 49 
public fp Years in the former William Welsh school, 
ential § Philadelphia, died March 28. 
. Thee Mrs. HELEN CHANDLER GILLESPIE, 
brook teacher in the Edwin H. Fitler school, 
ident: | Philadelphia, died March 2. 
presi: Hannan Crara Foucxe of the faculty 
“Cali. | of the McClure school, Philadelphia, died 
larris. P| February 25. 
ae EvetyN Hiierson, teacher in the 
secre. | McIntyre school, Philadelphia, died De- 
pecial cember 5, 1939. 
Erne S. Jones, who taught in the T. 
G. Morton school, Philadelphia, died 
April 26. 
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Calendar 

October 2-3—Education Congress, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg 

October 4—Pennsylvania Institutional 


Teacher Placement Assn., Room 
321, Education Building, Harris- 
burg 

October 4-5—Pennsylvania Chapter, In- 
ternational Council for Exceptional 
Children, Harrisburg 

October 4-5—Pennsylvania State Assn. 
for Adult Education, Altoona. Head- 
quarters: Penn-Alto Hotel 

October 4-5—Pennsylvania Speech Assn., 
2nd Annual Conference, Harris- 
burg 

October 6-12—National Fire Prevention 
Week 

October 10-11—Central Convention Dis- 
trict, Lock Haven 

October 10-12—Western 
District, Pittsburgh 

October 18—Eastern Convention Dis- 
trict, Reading 

October 18—Northwestern Convention 
District, Erie 

October 18—Midwestern 
District, New Castle 


Convention 





Convention 


October 18—Bucknell Conference on 
Education, Bucknell University, 
Lewisburg 

October 18-19—Fall meeting, Central 


Pennsylvania Branch, National Vo- 
cational Guidance Ass’n., Bucknell 
University, Lewisburg 
October 18-1g—Southern 
District, York 
October 18-19—Annual Meeting, Penn- 
sylvania Assn. of Student Participa- 
tion in School Government, Kane 
October 24-25—Pennsylvania Branch, 
Department of Secondary School 
Principals, NEA, Harrisburg 
October 25-26—Pennsylvania 
Press Assn., Pittsburgh 
October 26—2nd Annual Science Con- 
ference, STC, California 
November 1-2—Pennsylvania Ass’n. of 
Deans of Women, Harrisburg 





Convention 


School 
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March 13-15—Columbia Scholastic Press 
Assn., Columbia University, New 
York City. 

March 26-29—Southeastern Convention 
District, Philadelphia 

April 11-12—Pennsylvania Senior and 
Junior Academies of Science, Coates- 
ville 

April 18-19—Pennsylvania Forensic and 
Music League, 14th Anaual State 
Contests, New Castle 

June 29-July 3—National Education As- 
sociation, Boston, Mass. 





OF FP. wy, 
paid for 


. e992 
Fi erything 













HE extra money I received from 
T. P. U. certainly came as @ 
They paid me before, 


oe 


pleasant surprise. 
during, and after My 
doctor’s bill, hospital room, medicine—in 
fact all my expenses—were covered by my 
T. P. U. checks. And those liberal pay- 
provided a regular income the 
whole time I was unable to teach. No 
wonder I wouldn’t be without T. P. U. 
protection when it costs only a few cents: 
a day.” 


hospitalization. 


ments 


Join the 27,000 teachers who are mem- 





November 2—Conference on Secondary 


Education, Temple University, 
Philadelphia 

November 10-16—American Education 
Week 


November 10-16—Children’s Book Week 
November 15-16—Northeastern Conven- 
tion District, Wilkes-Barre 
November 21-23—National Council for 
the Social Studies, Syracuse, N. Y. 
December 16-18—American Vocational 
Association, San Francisco, Calif. 
December 26-28—State Convention of 
PSEA, Harrisburg 
1941 





February 22-27—American Association 
of School Administrators, Atlantic | 
City 


February 27-March 1—American Assn. 
of Junior Colleges, Stevens Hotel, | 
Chicago, IIl. 


bers of T. P. U. to protect their income 
in case of sickness, accident and «quaran- 
Mail coupon. 


RETIRED TEACHERS—If you are inter- 
ested in becoming aT. P. U. representa- 
tive in your city write for informaticn. 


tine. 


| Teachers UCIT [nion 


T. P.U. Building, Lancaster, Pa. 





I am interested in knowing more 
about T. P. U. and the extra hos- 
pitalization benefits of the Peerless 
Certificate. (101) 


Name 


, ree rrr Te te re e- 
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New Positions 


Altwater, Mary P., phys. ed., Palmyra Jr.-Sr. H. S. 

Baker, Margaret, science, Honesdale H. S. 

Barner, Raymond, supr. prin., Brownsville 

Barr, Charles F., prin., Burgwin elem. school, Pittsburgh 

Black, Irene, elem., Lansdowne 

Bradley, Erwin, prin., Dudley H. S., Huntingdon Co. 

Brennan, Helen M., prin., Whittier, Boggs Ave., and Cargo elem. schools, 
Pittsburgh 

Brown, James H., supr. prin., Nelson 

Rrumbaugh, Mrs. Dean, grades 5-6, Martinsburg 

Brunton, Harry, ind. arts., Abington Twp. 

3uvkey, Edith C., 6th grade, Palmyra 

Capello, Robert, health ed., Steelton H. S. 

Chworowsky, Martin P., Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh 

Connor, Ruth, jr. high math., Sharpsville 

Cresswell, Robert V., prin., Brookline, Carmalt, and West Liberty elem. 
schools, Pittsburgh 

Dillaman, Marian, elem., Sharpsville 

Graybill, Elta, grades 4-5, Martinsburg 

Groff, Sara K., 1st grade, Palmyra 

Haefner, Jessie G., art, North Hills school, Abington Twp. 

Hedinger, Howard, ind. arts, Sharpsville 

Hill, Margaret, elem., West Chester 

Hixson, N. Grant, dir. of guidance for boys, Tyrone 

Houk, Clayton, elem., Ellwood City 

Hrabak, Joseph, machine shop, Charleroi 

Jones, Gertrude, biology, Ellwood City H. S. 

Kadel, Maybelle, elem., Lansdowne 

Keeports, Hilda, librarian, Red Lion 

Kistler, Richard C., Eng., Norristown H. S. 

Knudsen, Marian A., music, North Hills school, Abington Twp. 

Krall, William H., supt., Williamson trade school, Delaware Co. 

Kuhns, Harold, dir. of music, Clearfield 

Kunkelmann, Marcellus, ind. arts, Charleroi 

Landis, Dorothy E., elem., Conshohocken 

Lawson, Dorothy, elem., Lansdowne 

Lentz, Anna K., 5th grade, Palmyra 

Leonard, Marjorie, voc. home econ., Tyrone Sr. H. S. 

MacCausland, Mrs. Mildred, elem., Lansdowne 

McCleery, Marie, elem., Sharpsville 

McCollough, Mary B., voc. home econ., Licking Creek H. S., Fulton Co. 

McGarey, D. G., head, dept. of ed., Morris-Harvey College, Charles- 
town, W. Va. 

Mcllvaine, Sarah, Eng., Tredyffrin-Easttown H. S., Berwyn 

McLean, Scott, geog., hist., arith., Mill Hall 

McMaster, Dale, pres., STC, Slippery Rock 

McWilliams, Charles J., agri., Indiana 

Maass, Fred T., soc. science, Tredyffrin-Easttown H. S., Berwyn 

Martin, Ruby, jr. high health, Sharpsville 

Mason, Cornelia, elem., Meadville 

Mates, James W., prin., Prospect Jr. H. S., Pittsburgh 

Metz, Robert C., supr. prin., Ashley 

Michaels, Lester P., Bristol 

Milash, Joanne, soc. studies, Sharpsville H. S. 

Miller, George M., elem., Lewistown 

Mingle, Jeane, home econ., Mill Hall H. S. 

Moore, Charles J., soc. studies, Butler 

Moore, Ethel M., Bristol 

Morgan, Norman K., Eng., Wood Twp. H. S., Huntingdon Co. 

Mowery, Betty, home econ., Carlisle 

Moyer, Mrs. Emma P., art supr., jr. high and elem. schools, Abington Twp. 

Musser, C. M., vice-prin., Sharon H. S. 

Musser, E. Alice, supr. of art., Tyrone 

Oeltmann, John T., math., Charleroi 

Offutt, Betty J., commercial, Oakmont 

Oller, F. Louise, elem., Steelton 

Orbock, Edward, science, math., Steelton H. S. 

Parker, Jean, math., Butler 

Peel, Wilhemina, special ed., Carlisle 

Peters, Clarence W., supt., Allegheny Co. 

Pifer, Edna, home econ., Punxsutawney 

Pines, Winifred, elem., West Chester 

Prettyman, Millman E., supt., Seaford, Del. 

Raub, Alice, elem., Lansdowne 

Reiter, Mary L., beauty culture, Charleroi 

Roberts, H. P., prin., Schenley H. S., Pittsburgh 

Roush, Jack, commercial, Carlisle H. S. 

Routch, Wm. V., inst. music, Tyrone 

Rowland, Elizabeth, elem., West Chester 

Royer, Dorothy, Eng., music, Martinsburg 

Ruble, Russel L., voc. agri., Lewistown 

Sale, Katherine, elem., Mechanicsburg 

Scheirer, Walter B., music, West Chester H. S. 

Schlegel, Emma L., phys. ed., S. S. Palmer H. S., Palmerton 

Schule, Stewart V., geog., Palmyra Jr.-Sr. H. S. 

Schwalm, Elizabeth, commercial, West Chester H. S. 

Scott, Luther, commercial, soc. studies, Lewistown Sr. H. S. 
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Sharrocks, Ralph A., electric shop, Charleroi 

Smith, Claire, Eng., Honesdale Jr. H. S. 

Smoyer, Barbara, home econ., Charleroi 

Snyder, Lois M., Latin, Eng., Steelton H. S. 

Stock, Edith, elem., Carlisle 

Sullivan, Loretta, elem., Lansdowne 

Thompson, John, science, Sharpsville H. S. 

Tiley, Beatrice K., 3rd grade, Palmyra 

Tyree, Marshall J., Park school, Abington Twp. ] 

Vensel, Alice, elem., Butler 

Vezzetti, Thelma, Eng., Charleroi ; 

Wagner, J. Ernest, supt., Johnstown % 

Waldie, Conrad T., supr. prin., Eddystone, Delaware Co. A 

Warfield, Richard, voc. agri., Montoursville q 

Warner, Margaret, Eng., Sharpsville H. S. ‘i 

Weigle, F. J., prin., new voc. school, McKeesport 

Welder, Basil, Eng., Punxsutawney 

Wheller, Isabella C., 3rd grade, North Hills school, Abington Twp. 

Whitecraft, Ann, Eng., West Chester Jr. H. S. 

Wille, Jane, 2nd grade, Crafton 

Williams, Armon J., soc. studies and Eng., Bangor 

Wilson, Ella, elem., Charleroi 

Wise, Esther Naomi, music supr., Guilford Twp., Franklin Co. 

Woolbaugh, Lorraine, French and Eng., Honesdale H. S. 

Woolcock, Cyril W., prin., Falk school, lecturer, School of Education, 
University of Pittsburgh 

Yeomans, Marjorie, prin., Circle school, Ellwood City 

Youkers, Dale, commercial, Butler 

Young, Jessica, French, Latin, Eng., Lemoyne H. S. 

Zeigler, Evelyn M., elem., Carlisle 
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Every Teacher Can Enter 


This Easy Contest 


TATE Teachers Magazines, Inc., of which this magazine 
is a member, announces a new contest, open to all read- 
ers, with a substantial cash award. 4 
There undoubtedly is no teacher in America who does not 
know a great deal about the “Consumer Movement.” But 
just what is the “Consumer Movement”? What is your idea 
of this consumer uprising? Is it a revolt against advertis- 
ing? Is it an awakened interest in sound buying? Is it an 
attempt to expose certain questionable distribution methods? 
Certainly everyone doesn’t have the same conception of it. 
And so to clarify the issue and enable you to have some 
fun with it, this contest has been devised. 

A cash award of twenty-five dollars will be presented to 
the writer of the best definition of the “Consumer Move- 
ment.” This definition must not exceed twenty-five words, [ 
and should state clearly and accurately just what the expres- fj 
sion “Consumer Movement” connotes in the mind of the F 
writer. Surely this is a subject on which you have read and | 


wt 





—— 


studied eagerly, as the influence of the teacher in the buy- 
ing habits of any community is acknowledged as far-reaching. 
This is your opportunity to state your opinion in definition 
form, showing the results of your experiences, inquiries, 
studies, or conclusions on the current movement. 

Just write in your own words. Only the idea will count, 
so don’t try to dress up your entry. The judges are: Mrs. 
Ursula Stone, Lecturer on Consumer Economics, George 
Williams College, Chicago, Illinois; J. Stanley McIntosh, 
principal, Central School, Evanston, Illinois; and J. E. Pease, 
superintendent of schools, La Grange, Illinois. Their verdict 
will be final. Entries become the property of State Teachers 
Magazines, Inc., and cannot be returned. 

Any teacher or school executive is eligible and all entries 
must be sent to the office of the Contest Editor, PENNsYLANIA 
ScHoot JournaL, 400 North Third Street, Harrisburg, Pa., 
and postmarked not later than midnight, Saturday, Novem- 
ber 30, 1940. 











I believe that in the long run democracy will decide rightly. 
The thing I’m afraid of is that the run won’t be long enough. 
Professor William Starr Myers of Princeton University in the 
Binghamton Sun, March 8. 







